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The Governor’s Inaugural 


A thunder of applause, clapping 
hands, stamping feet, and cheers 
that split the roof, greeted, the 
new governor, Fred H. Brown, 
when he stood in the Hall of 
Representatives to deliver his in- 
augural speech before the first 
Democratic house in sixty-eight 
years. In a manner quiet and se- 
rious, for the better part of an 
hour, he read from manuscript 
his message to the legislature and 
the people of his state. Forceful 
and to the point, his address left 
no room for misunderstandings. 
Ten principal measures were 
recommended: the passage of a 
home rule measure for cities; the 
passage of a bill to tax gasolene 
for motors; the return to fixed 
interest rate on loans; to free 
women from paying poll taxes; 
the reduction and revision of taxa- 
tion; the prompt presentation of 
constitutional changes; the neces- 
sity for economy in state expendi- 
tures; immediate funds needed to 
fight bovine’ tuberculosis; and 
finally the passage of the 48-hour 
law for women and children in 
industry. On this last recommen- 
dation the Governor laid special 
emphasis. Declaring that the state 
had given a clear mandate for its 


passage, he recommended “with- 
out qualification” that it be enacted 
at this session and “put into effect 
without delay.” 

In marked contrast to the inau- 
gural messages in many of the 
states this year, Governor Brown 
made no mention of prohibition or 
the Volstead act. The new gover- 
nor of New Jersey, for instance, 
has pledged himself to do what he 
can to make his state wet, while 
his neighbor, Gifford Pinchot, gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, in a remark- 
ably able and _ brief inaugural 
speech, promises to do all in his 
power to drive every saloon out of 
Pennsylvania. “I regard,’ he de- 
clares, “the present flagrant failure 
to enforce the Volstead law as a 
blot on the good name of Pennsyl- 
vania and the United States........ 
I propose not only to press with all 
my power for the abolition of the 
saloon, but also to make sure that 
the government of this state takes 
a full and effective part in such 
i eee This administration 
will be dry. The executive man- 
sion will be dry. And the personal 
practice of the governor and his 
family will continue to be dry in 
conformity to the spirit and letter 
of the 18th amendment.” 
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Civic Association Discusses 


48-Hour Week 


The question of the 48-hour 
week still holds the center of 
the stage in Concord. One of 
the very. interesting occasions 


during the first week of the legis- 
lative session was a meeting called 
by the New Hampshire Civic Asso- 
ciation to discuss this problem. 
This meeting was held in the 
Hall of Representatives. Over five 
hundred people crowded the floor 
and galleries, taking part in what 
was .probably one of the biggest 
forums of discussion ever held in 
New England. Among the speak- 
ers were Henry W. Dennison, Pres- 
ident of Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., who spoke in favor of a 
thorough investigation before legis- 
lating on the 48-hour week; Prof. 
Malcolm Keir of Dartmouth, who 
snoke for the manufacturers ; Edwin 
Nudick of Boston, representing the 
labor point of view; and Richard 
Pattee, Secretary of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers Association, 
who spoke for the agricultural in- 
terests. Another important meet- 
ing held during the first week of 
the legislative session was the an- 
nual convention of the N. H. Farm 
Bureau. Two hundred delegates 
were present representing a member- 
ship of about 8,000 families. On 
the recommendation of George M. 
Putnam, who was re-elected Presi- 
dent, the convention unanimously en- 
dorsed the fact-finding commission 
plan as proposed by the Republican 
Platform. 


House Defeats Fact-Finding 


Resolutions 
The first three measures to be 


introduced in the house concerned 
the 48-hour law. Mr. Barry of 
Nashua introduced the administra- 


tion bill calling for the immediate 


passage of the 48-hour week law. 
Mr. Bass of Peterborough and Mr. 
Lyford of Concord both introduced 
bills calling for a searching investi- 
gation of facts concerning the pos- 
sible effects of the passage of the 
48-hour law to be made by an im- 
partial fact-finding commission, the 
report of which should precede leg- 


islation. These two fact-finding 
resolutions, however, differed radi- 
cally in their make-up. Mr. Bass‘s 


called for a legislative joint commit- 
tee with two appointed by _ the 
house, two by the senate, and one 
by the governor, while Mr. Lyford’s 
provided for a commission made up 
of representatives of the employers, 
employees, the farmers, and_ the 
public. 

Both of these bills were referred 
to the committee on labor, where 
Mr. Lyford’s met defeat, while Mr. 
Bass’s was returned to the house 
for final vote with a majority of 
eight against it and a minority of 
seven favoring it. The debate 
which followed and which resulted 
in the defeat of Mr. Bass’s resolu- 
tion was one of the most acrimoni- 
ous and bitter since the legislative 
session of ten years ago. The vote 
divided practically on party lines, 
174 democrats and 10 republicans 
voting against the resolution, and 
113 republicans and 16 democrats, 
led by Raymond Stevens and_ in- 


cluding Mrs. Bartlett and Mrs. 
Caldwell, favoring it. 
“IT cheerfully accept the verdict 


of the house,” declared Ex-Gov. 
Bass, in speaking of the defeat of 
his fact-finding resolution, “I was 
sorry, however, that the question 
was made a partisan political issue, 
for this will make it more difficult 
to have the measure considered on 
its merits. Furthermore the  re- 
sponsibility for precipitating a dead- 
lock with the Senate, if one occurs, 
will now rest on the shoulders of 
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the majority leaders of the house. 
akeeses I am still of the opinion 
that a thorough inquiry by a broad- 
ly representative commission....... 
would have carried more -weight 
‘with New Hampshire people than any 
other procedure. However, this 
method of procedure has been re- 
jected, and I shall be glad to co- op- 
erate heartily with any other pro- 
cedure which aims to bring out all 
the facts which bear on the 48-hour 
legislation for woman and children, 
and which will lead to the considera- 
tion of this important question on 
its own merits rather than to have 
it used for {the political advantage 
of any party or individual.” 


Was It a Democratic Victory? 


Though the defeat of the’ fact- 
finding commission has been hailed 
as a Democratic victory, it is the 
general opinion in Concord that this 
action on the part of the democrats 
in the house will result in the ulti- 
mate defeat at this session of the 
administration bill calling for the 
immediate enactment of the 48-hour 
week. “The democratic leaders 
who control the house,” says the 
Manchester Union, “have no real 
expectation that the 48-hour bill 
will pass the Senate....... It is fair 
to say that there is just one ab- 
solutely necessary condition upon 
which the eight-hour legislation 
can be enacted this year. That, of 
course, is by co-operation by the 
Democratic House and the Re- 
publican Senate....... By refusing 
point blank to co-operate with the 
Senate in the only practicable way 
possible the house majority killed 
whatever chance existed for an 
eight-hour legislation this year.” 

“The whole situation affecting 
the 48-hour proposal,” according to 
the Milford Cabinet, “is a matter 
of politics and has been from 


the hour the legislature convened.” . 


And the Manchester Union, in an 
editoral entitled “Eight-Hour Polli- 
tics,” says, “It appears that the 
eight-hour bill is being killed in 
the house of its friends with the 
purpose of having this issue with 
which to fight the important cam- 
paign of 1924 when a U. S. Senator 
is to be elected.” 

The House Labor Committee is 
now holding daily hearings on the 
48-hour law. It is expected they 
will report favorably on the admin- 
istration bill calling for the imme- 
diate enactment of the 48 hour law, 
and that it will pass the house 
with a good majority. Its fate in 
the Senate however is more proble- 
matidal, 


Other Measures Pending 


In the turmoil and controversy 
of the 48-hour law measure it is 
sometimes forgotten that over 300 
bills have been presented, and of 
these many are of vital importance 
to the state. Probably the most talk- 
ed of bill is a measure providing for 
the recall of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and asking that it submit to 
the people one single resolution which 
will remove those limitations which 
now prevent the Legislature from 
taking the action necessary to 
equalize taxes. If this Constitu- 
tional Convention is not recalled it 
will probably be five years before 
any adequate relief can be secured 
from the present tax situation, a 
situation which both parties have 
pledged themselves to remedy. 
Another bill of great interest pro- 
vides that the Public Service Com- 
mission shall construct one or 
more storage reservoirs on streams 
which have power plants. The 
state is to advance the money 
which is to be paid back little by 
little by the users of the water 
through contracts made previous to 
construction between the state and 
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the plants on the stream. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to make a be- 
ginning toward providing our man- 
ufacturers new power at a low 
cost, and will thus help to make 


them independent of coal. This 
would be done without adding 
anything to our public expendi- 
tures and without increasing our 
taxes. 





THE OWL 


By GeEorGE QUINTER. 


On an autumn night 

When the cresent moon 
Gleamed haggard white 
In the dark of the sky, 


The owl 


Flew to the branch of an oak, 
Ruffled his feathers, 


And made wail. 


Far off in his little tunnel 

The mole stopped to listen, 

Then with impatient squeaking 
Buried his nose in the moist earth. 
The dormouse hurried along 

A furrow, to his corn shock,— 
The owl’s cry is the curfew 


For mice. 
But the frogs, 


Secure in the dark, rippling lake, 
Answered in a shrill chorus. 


The blue heron, 


Asleep in the vine-clad sycamore 
That gently rocked in the night breeze, 


Opened an eye, 


Gave a low “quawk,” 


And slept again. 


A thick blanket 
Of dark fleecy clouds came stealing, 
Effaced the rickety moon, 

And the owl 
Departed silently across the meadows. 





ee 
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PROMINENT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LEGISLATORS 





WESLEY ADAMS (R) 
LONDONDERRY 
President of the Senate 


T O make one’s first appearance 

in the Legislature as Presi- 
dent of the Senate is an achieve- 
ment worthy of note. But in Mr. 
Adams’ case the explanation is 
readily found for his two ses- 
sions as Chairman of the Grange 
Legislative Committee gave him 
as much knowledge of the Legis- 
lature and its proceedings as any 
member. Mr. Adams was Mas- 
ter of the Grange from 1913- 
1917 and is now a member of its 
executive committee. 


Kimball Studio 






















WILLIAM J. AHERN (D) 
CoNcorD 
Speaker of the House 


HE House will be in Or- 

der!” He handles the gavel 
as to the manner born. Which is 
not strange since he has been at- 
tending Legislature sessions regu- 
larly for fourteen years—a longer 
term than that of any other man 
now living. Either because of or 
in spite of this experience he has 
great faith in New Hampshire’s 
representative body. “I’ve never 
seen a man succeed in fooling 
them yet ;” he says with a twinkle 
in his eyes. 
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NATHANIEL E. MARTIN (D) 
CoNcorD 
Committee on Judiciary 


Committee on Rules 


man of few words and strong 

convictions, there is some- 
thing about his bearing which 
makes one think of that old 
revolutionary hero, James Martin 
of Pembroke, his grandfather. 
But Nathaniel Martin uses his 
gun for birds instead of British- 
ers. He is an ex-mayor of Con- 
cord and his record of public 
service is one of which any man 
might well be proud. 





JAMES O. LYFORD (R) 
CoNcorD 
Committee on Judiciary 


NE man told us he was the 

“Republican whip”; another 
described him as “the brainiest 
man in the Legislature.’ We 
heard other opinions also, but they 
all contributed to one central idea 
—that James O. Lyford is, and 
has been for many years, a leader 
to be reckoned with in state af- 
fairs. He is a lawyer, editor, 
statesman, author, scholar, and—a 
circumstance which may help to 
explain the foregoing—he was 
born in Boston. 
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WILLIAM H. BARRY (D) 
NASHUA 
Committee on Judiciary 


Committee on Appropriations 


ONE campaign at a time is 

enough for most men, but Mr. 
Barry is a real political enthusiast. 
He tried for the United States 
House of Representatives and for 
the New Hampshire House at the 
same time last fall, carried off the 
New Hampshire office easily and 
badly damaged his opponent’s lead 
for the national office. He has 
the honor of having thrown 
into the present session its chief 
bone of contention—House Bill, 
No. 1, the 48-hour law, and he led 
the forces which slew the fact- 
finding resolution. 





CHARLES W. TOBEY 
TEMPLE 





(R) 


Committee on Claims 
Committee on Ways and Means 


S a boy he stood by a Massa- 

chusetts roadside and wist- 
fully watched New Hampshire 
bound trains. In 1914 the citizens 
of Temple sent him to the Legis- 
lature—regardless of the fact that 
he was the sole Progressive in the 
town—and this year they even 
nominated him without his know- 
ledge. Which shows how his per- 
sonality has won friends for him 
in his adopted state. As for effi- 
ciency—ask those who know his 
Liberty Loan work or his achieve- 
ments when Speaker of the 
House. 
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SENATOR 
BENJAMIN H. ORR (R) 
CoNCOoRD 
ALL men, sun-crowned, that 
stand above the crowd 


In public duty and in _ private 
thinking...” 

Into the halls of the legislature 
he carries the spacious manner 
of one who knows and loves life 
in the open. Whether this is a 
heritage from his Canadian birth- 
place or a later acquisition from 
adventurings in Texas oil fields 
is difficult for a stranger to say. 
But it convinces one immediately 
of the truth of the remark: “Ben 
Orr would get up at midnight to 
help out a friend.” 





Chadbourne Studio 
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REV. ORA W. CRAIG (D) 
MANCHESTER 
Committee on Labor 


Committee on Agricultural College 


SYCHOLOGY and chickens” 
are Mr. Craig’s hobbies, 
but he doesn’t mix them. He 
applies psychology to the man- 
agement of the diverse elements 
of the Manchester Delegation of 
which he is leader. He claims the 
study is useful in politics as throw- 
ing some light on the way in 
which a man with a fixed idea 
can be brought to see the other 
fellow’s point of view. His chick- 
ens, we suppose, furnish refresh- 
ing examples of docility after a 
legislature session. 
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Kimball Studio 


SAMUEL A. LOVEJOY (R) 
MILForD 


Committee on Appropriations 


IS quarries produced granite 

for the columns of the Treas- 
ury Building at Washington. His 
herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle 
is one of the finest in the state. 
Of both these facts Mr. Love- 
joy is justly proud. But neither 
quarry nor farm prevents his 
being a regular visitor at Con- 
cord when the Legislature con- 
venes. This is his third con- 
secutive term—but then his farm 
has been in the family for nearly 
one hundred years, which shows 
the staying power of the Love- 
joys. 


To Be 





CoNTINUED 


HARRY M. CHENEY (R) 


CoNncorD 
Committee on Appropriations 


Committee on Rules 


ORN and bred in a printing 
office,” is Mr. Cheney’s des- 
cription of himself, and although 
he is no longer engaged in the 
active production of literature, he 
finds his greatest pleasure in the 
pursuit of books to complete his 
already enviable reference library. 
His red necktie is known from 
coast to coast. Indeed they say 
he was once almost forced to 
abandon a western trip because 
a benighted village could not pro- 
duce a necktie of the proper hue. 





Next MontTH 








BUYING BABIES WITH MONEY 


An Appeal from Women to Women 


BOUT twenty years ago a 
A small group of Cornell Uni- 

versity faculty wives persuad- 
ed President Schurmann to open a de- 
partment of Home Economics in the 
College of Agriculture. One of our 
first acts was to get ready a bulletin 
on “The Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren.”. We had to send it to the of- 
fice of the college for approval be- 
fore it could be printed. It came 
back with these words, “We can’t 
print this. It isn’t Agriculture.” 

History repeats itself, and the bill 
introduced in the New Hampshire 
Legislature which would secure for 
New Hampshire a federal appropria- 
tion provided by the Sheppard Town- 
er bill has met the rep!v from one 
faction in the house, “We can’t pass 
this. It isn’t state’s rights.” 

It is difficult for mere women to 
understand why state’s rights should 
be en argument against the saving 
of the lives of mothers and _ babies, 
whereas it is not the argument when 
gypsy moths or corn borers are in- 
volved, but the history of the Shep- 
pard Towner bill in various states 
shows almost without exception that 
the states refusing the federal appro- 
priation are accepting money to pro- 
tect their crops, their forests, and. 
their cattle. Possibly the reason for 
this distinction is the same which led 
to the founding of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
many years before there was any or- 
ganization for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

Every year in the United States 
we are losing 250,000 babies, and be- 
tween 15,000 and 16,000 mothers die 
in childbirth. Most of these deaths 
are from preventable causes. This 
deathrate has not decreased in twenty 
years, until the past year when the 


Sheppard Towner Act went into ef- 
fect. One half the deaths of mothers 
are from child-bed fever which we 
have known how to prevent for 
thirty years. Until the Sheppard 
Towner money became available this 
country had spent no federal money 
on maternal and infant aid. It is 
safer to be a mother in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Italy, France, Prussia, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, New Zea- 
land, Hungary, Japan, Australia and 
Belgium, than in the United States of 
America. 

The Sheppard Towner Act was de- 
vised in an effort to remedy this sit- 
uation. It provides that a sum of 
money shall be given by the federal 
government under certain conditions 
to each state to be used under the 
direction of the State Board of 
Health in co-operation with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, to be at the disposal of 
every woman who desires instruc- 
tion in maternal and infant  hy- 
giene, and to provide public health 
nurses, health centers, prenatal clin- 
ics, infant clinics, and medical and 
nursing care in hospital or home. 
Nothing is compulsory. Aid is given 
only on request. The bill further 
provides that if a state will appropri- 
ate dollar for dollar an equal amount 
a further sum of money will be given 
for the work. Forty-two state have 
accepted the provisions of this act. 

If New Hampshire adopts the 
provisions of the Sheppard Towner 
bill and makes the appropriation pro- 
vided for in the bill under considera- 
tion in the house, there will be about 
$20,000 available for use in New 
Hampshire in furthering this great 
work, and this with an expense to the 
state itself of only $7,988.31. The 
opposition which we have already re- 
ferred to provides simply for the re- 
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fusing of the federal funds, but this 
seemingly slight amendment would 
undoubtedly mean the total inability 
of New Hampshire to undertake the 
work. 

The situation is serious, and it is 
time for every woman in New Hamp- 
shire to make her voice unmistakably 
heard in favor of the legislature’s im- 


mediate adoption of the provisions 
of the Sheppard Towner bill. 


Errice E. YANTIS, 
Emma L. BARTLETT, 
GERTRUDE M. CALDWELL, 


Members of the House of 
Representatives. 





IMPRESSIONS OF A NEWCOMER 


First Glimpses of Law-making 


EW Hampshire has the larg- 
N est legislative body of any 
state in the Union,” .... 

We are keeping a record of the 
number of times that information is 
given us. And to give zest to the 
research we are running a competi- 
tion between this remark and “What 
do you think of this for winter 
weather ?” 

Up to the end of last week the 
weather was ahead—the record stand- 
ing about like the vote on the Bass 
fact-finding resolution. Then we 
went to Boston. New Hampshire 
natives who live in the Hub have had 
their impression of New Hampshire 
weather dulled by comparison with 
weathers more recently encountered, 
but they still retain their sense of 
pride in the legislature. Now the 
record is slightly in favor of the 
legislature—but the weather is a 
close runner-up. 





One thing we notice about New 
Hampshire weather is that it shares 
the fine democracy of the state. It 
is no respecter of persons. 

In the Hall of Representatives the 
other day it was our good fortune to 
behold: His Excellency the Governor 
of New Hampshire in close confer- 
ence with one of the members of the 


Honorable Senate. We aren’t used 
to Governors—or even Senators—yet, 
and it gave us quite a thrill. We 
wondered what weighty affair of 
state was being settled in that in- 
formal tete-a-tete. We edged a little 
closer and caught His Excellency’s 
words—“But I took two aspirin tab- 
lets and it didn’t do any good!” 


And the Governor is not the only 
one. 


It takes a lot of weather to knock 
out the New Hampshire Legislature, 
however. In spite of sneezes the 
game of lawmaking goes on. In our 
opinion it ranks high among New 
Hampshire’s justly famous winter 
sports. Even skiing—which we tried 
ourself the other evening with more 
or less distinguished success—pales 
in comparison. Which does not 
mean that we belittle the sport of 
skiing. Far from it. It didn’t 
take us long to come to the conclu- 
sion in regard to it which Darius 
Greene reached as a result of 
his flying-machine experiences. 
Skiing is wonderful—so long as 
one keeps skiing; it’s only when 
one stops skiing in the middle of 
a hill that the sun and stars begin 
to reel. A day in the Legislature 
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when the game is really on has all 
the thrill of a ski jump and is 
less dangerous. 


We still have an uncertain feeling 
in the House, similar to our emotions 
at football games. We are afraid of 
cheering at the wrong times, but in 
a general way we know when one 
side or the other scores a touchdown. 


We are in complete sympathy 
with the Gentleman from Berlin who 
made the laconic speech destined to 
live long in New Hampshire history 
—“Mr. Speaker, | am a young man. 
I never was in a place like this be- 
fore.” Neither were we. But we 
like it. No doubt the gentleman 
from Berlin does, too. 





Even when we get a bit tangled up 
about the main trend of affairs we 
can enjoy the side skirmishes—those 
times for instance when a player gets 
his signals mixed and makes an ill- 
timed motion. Watch the old guard 
slide from its seats and swoop down 
upon the offender. There is a hasty 


whispered conversation. The mo- 
tion is withdrawn. The wheels of 
government move smoothly once 
more. 


We are apt to be pretty serious- 
minded and the educational aspects 
of our new association with the 
big men of the state loom large in 
our thoughts. Every day and in 
every way we are getting wiser 
and wiser. For instance, we had 
always thought that the Lewandos 
Cleansing Company’s trade mark, 
with its clothesline full of freshly 
laundered chicks, was allegorical 
or symbolic or something until a 
Reverend Gentleman from Man- 


chester discoursed to us at length 


one day on the technique of wash- 
ing White Wyandotte roosters. 
Now we are wondering whether 
running a chicken laundry would 
pay better than editing. Of course 
we'd expect the Gentleman from 
Manchester to act on our board 
of directors. 


So far our biggest thrill in the 
session came from a speech by the 
Honorable James O. Lyford. We've 
forgotten his subject, but it was mas- 
terly oratory and—which is the point 
—he used a copy of the GRANITE 
MoNTHLY to punctuate and accen- 
tuate his remarks. Only an editor— 
and a green, young one at that—can 
fully realize the effect produced up- 
on us by the incident. In editorial 
conference afterwards the GRANITE 
MonTHLy gave Mr. Lyford an unan- 
imous vote of thanks for his help in 
making the magazine a power in 
state affairs. 


That speech of Mr. Lyford’s must 
have been on the 48-hour law, that 
being the chief source of oratory 
these days. Being a strictly non- 
partisan publication we mustn’t make 
remarks on this controversial issue. 
3ut we may so far overstep the 
bounds of non-partisanship as to say 
that the GRANITE MonTuty pledges 
its full support to the movement, 
briefly mentioned in the heat of ar- 
gument by one gentleman whose 
name has slipped our memory—the 
movement in favor of a 48-hour Day. 
It is a measure for which humanity 
has long waited in vain. We believe 
it would solve labor troubles and in- 
sure everlasting peace and happiness 
—even to editors. In comparison to 
it even the bill to increase the bounty 
on hedgehogs seems trivial. 




















THE SAw MILL IN THE COLLEGE Woops 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S EDUCATIONAL PLANT 


Where New Hampshire Brain Power Is Generated 


By Henry BAILEY STEVENS 


moonless evening to walk along 

the country road that leads in- 
to Durham village from the west. 
The occasional tall elm tree that 
looms like a great umbrella above, 
the stone-walls whose outlines can be 
just distinguished at each side, even 
the ruts and stones of the highway 
itself, suggest only the peace and 
quiet of the open country. Ahead 
one would expect to find a grocery 
store, a church or two, a few vine- 
covered houses, and nothing else. 
Suddenly a turn in the road brings 
one into the electric glare of the hun- 
dred lighted windows of several dor- 
mitories. A great blaze they make 
into the night, while over at the left, 
like a tall sentinel, stands the clock- 
tower of Thompson Hall, and be- 
yond it the power-house chimney 
shoots up sparks impudently toward 
the hidden stars. 

As I viewed this scene one even- 
ing last November, the thought came 
to me insistently that I was looking at 
a large modern factory. Behind 
those lighted windows some process 


| is a strange experience on a 


was going on that was_ intimately 
geared into the high-powered ma- 
chinery of current life. Something 
was being manufactured here. 

“Why not?” I asked myself, and 
was at once amused with the thought 
that evidently there was a night shift 
on the job. 

After all, is not this institution 
of New Hampshire College a great 
Knowledge Factory, receiving yearly 
its unfinished products in the shape 
of human minds and turning out a 
yearly grist of trained young men 
and women to do a better duty in 
the world? Putting a point to raw 
ambition? Giving the edge to un- 
shaped creative force? Yes, and 
more than this; for, at least so far 
as agriculture is concerned, its dy- 
namos have been hitched up with the 
people throughout the whole state. 
Here, in the research laboratories of 
the State Experiment station, new 
combinations of facts are being 
evolved to improve New Hampshire’s 
2,600,000 farm acres, while a force 
of extension agents, like a body of 
commercial salesmen, is carrying the 
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idea of better farm and home condi- 
tions into 93 per cent of the com- 
munities of the state. The common- 
wealth has set up here at Durham a 
power-producing plant, whose cur- 
rent generated is felt from Rye on 
the coast to Pittsburg at the Cana- 
dian line. 

In order to observe the process of 
“manufacture” more closely, it may 
be worth while to follow one of the 
products of the main plant through 
the course of a day. As soon as 
one does so, however, the metaphor 
falls flat. This rumpled hair and 
freckled face which have just had 
their morning pull through an elas- 
tic blue jersey defy the conception 
of a machine-made product. Those 
firm muscles and tingling nerve- 
cells do not run along oiled track- 
ways like the assembling parts of a 
Ford car. We must be more care- 
ful now in our language. 

It is seven o’clock in the morning, 
and the young man who has pulled 
on the jersey has recently taken his 
turn under the common shower-bath 
of his “floor.” The looking-glass 
before which he combs his moist 
hair reflects part of a blue banner 
with “New MHampshire” ‘in large 
white letters on it, the corner of a 
desk with an array of text-books, and 
the white end of a small iron bed in 
an alcove. In fact, there is a sec- 
ond bed which does not show in the 
glass and which is occupied by our 
friend’s room-mate. On the chif- 
fonier which holds the glass are three 
or four photographs, one of the boy’s 
mother and others of younger ladies 
—girl friends. There is nothing 
luxurious about the room; it is a 
place to study in and to sleep in; that 
is all, and that is enough. There are 
about 250 rooms like this in the vari- 
ous college dormitories, accomodat- 
ing nearly 500 students, and rented 
by the college at a price sufficiently 
low to pay only a nominal interest on 
the investment. 


With a call to his room-mate, the 
boy takes text-books, a note-book 
and cap, and leaves his room for the 
morning. In a few minutes he is in 
a line with several others before the 
blackboards of the cafeteria in the 
Commons building, selecting his 
morning meal. Probably he has a 
“regular,” collecting it on his tray 
and having it punched on his week- 
ly meal ticket. The self-service plan 
and the fact that a large number of 
persons can be accommodated make 
it possible for the dining-hall man- 
agement to serve food at low prices. 
There is no attempt to make a profit, 
but it is insisted that the food should 
be of good quality and that the en- 
tire establishment be kept clean and 
wholesome. 

The boy carries his tray of steam- 
ing oatmeal, eggs, muffins and cof- 
fee to one of the long tables where 
several fellow students are seated; 
they talk earnestly, between bites, of 
studies, of basketball, of girls, of 
professors, of whatnot. 

There is time for a few minutes’ 
study before recitations begin at 
eight o’clock; but as the clock in the 
Thompson Hall tower strikes, long 
lines of students from various parts 
of the campus start for their appoint- 
ed classes. There are three divi- 
sions, into which all of the students 
fall, according to their choice,— 
those of Agriculture, Engineering, 
and Arts and Science. It is nearly 
an even chance as to which of the 
three will have been selected by our 
friend, the boy. If he is specializ- 
ing in agriculture, his choicest 
courses will be found to lie in the 
following lines: general agriculture, 
animal husbandry, dairy ‘husbandry, 
forestry, horticulture, poultry hus- 
bandry, or teacher tarining; but he 
must also, in order to have a well- 
rounded education, include other sub- 
jects, such as English, economics, 
chemistry, mathematics. If he is 


training to be an engineer, he may 
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specialize in chemistry, electrical or 
mechanical engineering, architectural 
construction, industrial engineering, 
or teacher training. If his interest 
is in arts and science, the general 
course, the arts course in chemistry 
and the teacher training work are 
open, while the girls find in this di- 
vision the opportunities of home eco- 
nomics. In any case, in accordance 
with the origin and function of the 
college, the courses are designed to 
be essentially practical, leading di- 
rectly to the student’s preparation for 
a successful livelihood. 

The morning is filled with recita- 
tions, lectures, laboratory work, per- 
haps an hour of reference reading in 
the library with its classical columns 
at the entrance and 44,000 volumes 
inside. The boy has to take notes 
quickly in his note-book; he has to 
be on the alert for recitations or a 
possible “quiz”; he has to be nimble 
with tools at the shops, or accurate 
with test-tubes at the chemical lab- 
oratory; he has to have his eye well 
cocked to judge animals, or to note 
the details of an architectural de- 
sign; he has to use the card-index, 
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readers’ guides, encyclopedias, etc. at 
the library; he has to have his brain 
open for knowledge at all times. Af- 
ter the noon-hour he usually goes 
back to the laboratories, or takes his 
bit of physical training and military 
drill. 

At four o’clock he is free for rec- 
reation; and the chances are that af- 
ter the long mental grind of the 
class-rooms and laboratories, it is a 
relief to get his muscles into action. 
This is probably the main reason 
why athletics forms such a popular 
part of the rounds at all colleges. To 
boot a football, follow a_ basketball 
madly about the gymnasium floor, 
race at a track meet, or chase 
over the countryside in running 
trousers on a cross-country run :— 
these may not be such mad pursuits 
after all. Physical education is re- 
quired of all women students as well 
as men; and hockey, basketball and 
volley ball are perhaps more popular 
than dances. 

Aside from recreation, there are 
other activities of a socially educa- 
tional nature: student publications, 
dramatic club, debating society, glee 
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club, outing club, Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A.’s, scientific societies, and Greek 
letter fraternities. There is nothing 
obligatory about these extra-curric- 
ulum enterprises, but a great deal of 
knowledge in the form of experience 
is absorbed by means of them. Take 
the student weekly, for example. 
The members of the staff learn to 
write news stories, editorials, head- 
lines, etc., 
and to man- 
age the busi- 
ness side of 
a publication. 
The members 
of the glee 
club and band 
improve their 
musical train- 
ing. The Cer- 
cle Francais 
conversations 





an aching hope in his heart that Ok 
New Hampshire shall not fail in her 
contests with the other colleges. 


There is a deep pride in the ability 
of the teams that represent the in- 
stitution; and a dogged tenacity to 
win that has brought New Hamp- 
shire athletics into the sporting pages 
in recent years as never before. 

Sundays an 


On influence which 
bears upon 
the character 
of the stu- 
dent all week 
is given full 
play; it is a 
surprising 
fact that 63 
percent of the 
students are 
members of 
some church, 


while 76 per 


are as valu- cent of the 
THE LiprAry WITH ITs CLASSICAL COLUMNS . i 

able as class- a“ : remaindet 

: AT THE ENTRANCE AND 44,000 VoLUMEsS WITHIN : 

room _recita- have consid- 
tions. The debaters and actors ac- ered joining seriously enough to 
quire the ability to speak clearly on have formed a_ preference for 
their feet. certain denominations. Among the 
After our friend, the boy, has churches represented are the Ad- 
taken his part in these various recre- vent, Baptist, Catholic, Christian 
ational, and social activities, has had Science, Christian, Congregational, 


his supper, studied his lessons for 
the next day and perhaps done some 
more reading at the library, he is 
re. dy to “call it a day,” and to put 
cut one of the lights which has help- 
ed to give his dormitory the appear- 
ance of a factory on the night shift. 

This is an ordinary day at New 
Hampshire College. Once a week 
there are chapel exercises in the gym- 
nasium which has to serve as the 
niin auditorium; and on these oc- 
casions the student body is usually 
addressed by some _ well known 
speaker from the outside world. On 
Saturday afternoon there may be a 
‘varsity game, when half of the stu- 
dent’s loyalty to his “alma mater” is 
expressed in resounding cheers for 
the team, and half of it remains as 


Friends, Greek Orthodox, Jewish, 
Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Protestant, Protestant Epis- 
copal, Union, United Brethren, Uni- 
tarian and Universalist. The Com- 
munity Church at Durham welcomes 
all denominations; a student pastor 
conducts religious services during the 
week and keeps a friendly eye and ear 
open for opportunity to give assist- 
ance and counsel; a Catholic priest 
from a neighboring town performs 
the rites of the mass for the mem- 
bers of his faith; and the Y. M. C. 
A. and Y. W. C. A. are rallying cen- 
ters for all. 

Then there are the special days of 
the year: New Hampshire Day when 
the students take pick and shovel, 
paint brush, saw and hammer, dump 
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cart, stone boat and truck, and do 
manual labor in the interest of a bet- 
ter looking campus, while the girls 
serve every one with a great noon- 
day meal; Spring Festival, when 
nymphs in brilliant colors dance 
classically on the green lawn, finish- 
ing with the Maypole ribbon-weav- 
ing rites of old; Home-Coming Day, 
when all doors are 
opened for the re- 
turning alumni; Junior 


Prom, when Society [ie 
with its capital §S b bg: a 
reigns all over the Saagme 


campus and the girls 
we left behind us come Ha 
to town; and finally Be 
Commencement, with 
its dignified caps and 
gowns, and its sadness 
of farewell. 

So the days pass— 3 
the ordinary days and && 
the extraordinary ones, 
each of them drip- 
ping slowly but force- 
fully like water forming a_ chan- 
nel in the clay. What four years of 
this sort of life mean to a New 
Hampshire boy or girl may hardly be 
estimated; and what they mean to 
the state may not be guessed when it 
is considered that there are now 1055 
students registered at the institution. 

So far, much of what has been 
said would apply to most of the 
other colleges in the East besides 
New Hampshire; but there are sev- 
eral respects in which this is peculiar- 
ly an institution of the state. In the 
first place, about 80 per cent of the 
student body are New Hampshire 
residents, and the great majority of 
these were actually born here. In 
the old days before it became a na- 
tional institution, this was true of 
Dartmouth; and I think that every 
loyal citizen of the state cherishes as 
a New Hampshire product, the “Col- 
lege on the Hill,” and is as proud of 
it as are its graduates who sing of 





Part oF His Forestry Course 


“the granite of New Hampshire 

In our muscles and our brains.” 
Of recent years, however, Dart- 
mouth has been pressed into the ser- 
vice of the entire nation; and the 
State College, born and nourished at 
Hanover under the wing of its older 


sister, is continuing the traditions 
that it learned there. 
Six hundred and 


thirty young men and 
women of the state, 
representing 145 New 
Hampshire towns, are 
now enrolled at Dur- 
ham. They come from 
80 of the 84 approved 
high schools of the 
state. More than this, 
they are from the rank 
and file of the people. 
Sixty per cent come 
from the families of 
farmers, tradesmen and 
laborers; twenty-five 
per cent from those 
of business and pro- 
fessional men. Only seven per cent 
of their fathers are college gradu- 
ates, and only one per cent of their 
mothers. 

The great majority of these stu- 
dents help in some way to put them- 
selves through college. Many of 
them work all of their spare time for 
board or room or both. Serving 
meals, washing dishes, helping with 
house-work, doing farm chores, these 
are popular tasks; and the doing of 
them wins respect from fellow stu- 
dents. The captain of last fall’s 
football team and president of his 
class not only has worked his entire 
way through college, but won the 
prize for scholarship ranking among 
students who earn at least half of 
their expenses. The two oldest girls 
from a family of eight, whose father 
is dead and whose mother is strug- 
gling to get a living for her other 
children, told me recently that they 
earned their board and room and 
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practically all of their other ex- 
penses. “We want to earn more 
for our family,” said one, “and we 
know we can do so better with the 
aid of a college education.” 

“Running through the first five let- 
ters of the alphabet in the enrollment 
of boys,” says the College Registrar, 
“one can pick out casually over 100 
who earned more than half of their 
expenses and 43 per cent of these 
state that they have earned every 
penny they spent. Most of them are 
sons of farmers, small tradesmen, la- 
borers, railroad men, _ bricklayers, 
salesmen—not the “privileged classes”’ 
but the hard-working people who are 
the foundation and support of the 
democracy. It is their sons who 
have given the State College the rep- 
utation for thorough democracy of 
spirit. Student after student, in 
stating on his admission registration 
blanks the reason he chose New 
Hampshire as his college, has said: 
‘Democratic atmosphere,’ ‘Financial 
reasons, and N. H. C.’s_ growing 
reputation’; ‘Reasonable expenses and 
courses offered’; ‘Reputation of the 
ccllege, personal knowledge of it, and 
fact that it is my own state’; ‘Near- 
ness, small expense and growing rep- 
utation’; ‘Good chances for help in a 
financial way, together with the fine 
courses offered’, etc. 


AFTERNOON THERE May Be 


A ’Varsity GAME” 


“One of the young men who earn- 
ed his entire expenses recently, ex- 
cept for his Grange scholarship, was 
the son of a cook in a timber town 
in the north of the state,” continues 
the Registrar. “He did not allow the 
heavy burden of combined study and 
self-support either to deprive him of 
the advantages of association with 
other youths, of athletic sports or of 
special activity in the department of 
military training. He was a mem- 
ber of a fraternity, played on his 
class baseball team two years and in 
basketball also; won a_ sergeant’s 
stripes in the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps; and was an active mem- 
ber of the Economics Club which 
studies and discusses the political 
and social problems of the day. Add 
to this that he was on the honor roll 
for high standing in his studies and 
it is easy to see why the college is 
proud of its men. 

“One recent girl graduate with an 
honor record was born in Vilna, 
Russia, daughter of a Jewish junk- 
dealer. She earned 90 per cent of 


her expenses, and specialized in so- 
ciology and economics with a view 
to the alleviation of the lot of the 
poor among her own people. 

“For three years another girl walk- 
ed six miles in all sorts of weather 
in order to be able to take the home 
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economics course at the college. She 
earned half her money herself, getting 
up at four o'clock to milk twenty 
cows, and on Saturdays added to this 
labor the distribution of the milk in 
the nearest city. 

“A returned soldier, sent to the 
college by the Federal Board, had a 
wife and little baby girl to care for. 
When he went into the army, his 
brave wife took charge of the garage 
which had -been their support. His 
return with serious wounds brought 
him the opportunity’ for ‘rehabilita- 
tion training at the college. They 
had been separated so long that. his 
wife decided to sell their small busi- 
ness and take ‘roomers’ in order to 
be with him. He has done good 
work in the mechanical engineering 
department, and is a good influence 
among the less mature men he comes 
in contact with.” 

The names of these and a multi- 
tude of other students who work 
hard for the education which they 
desire so earnestly are on file at the 
Registrar’s office, and their records 
tell drematically the price that hun- 
dreds of young men and women are 
willing to pay for the opportunities 
furnished by the state. For the con- 
venience of students who may find 
it more economical to borrow a small 
amount of money rather than devote 


such a large part of their time to 
outside work, gifts from various 
sources have enabled the Student 


I.oan Committee of the College to as- 
sist a large number in their Junior 
and Senior years. For the most 
part the loans are small, but they are 
usually necessary in order that stud- 
ies may be kept up satisfactorily. 
They are made on strictly business 
principles, going on interest at the 
close of the course. 

The institution is a people’s college 
in more than the sense that the sons 
and daughters of the rank and file 
come to it for a higher education, 


however; for the college is now 
being carried to the homes of the 
people themselves outside its ‘walls. 
No proper estimate of the service 
rendered by it can be made without 
considering most carefully the lead- 
ership in community development 
which has been taken by the Exten- 
sion Service and the far-reaching in- 
vestigations in the interests of better 
farm conditions made by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Founded in 1887 as a result of 
Federal legislation, the Experiment 
Station has gradually acquired facts 
in regard to the agricultural problems 
of the state which have already in 
important instances shaped a better 
farming policy. For detailed infor- 
mation as to what this work has 
meant the reader may be referred to 
a recent bulletin, published by the 
Station, entitled “Digging Up Facts 
for New Hampshire Farms.” This 
bulletin shows graphically how the 
research investigations have answer- 
ed such fundamental questions as: 
“Can we afford to buy fertilizer?” 
“How can we cut our grain bill?” 
“How can we grow better crops?” 
“How can we raise livestock more 
profitably?” and “How can we re- 
duce the taxes paid to pests and 
disease ?” 

The fund of information acquired 
by the Experiment Station has con- 
stantly been spread, through bulle- 
tins, through lectures, through cor- 
respondence, and through press arti- 
cles, among the people of the state. 
During the past decade, however, 
both the investigations and the teach- 
ings of the college in agriculture and 
home economics have been through 
the medium of a new agency writ- 
ten with amazing rapidity into farm 
politics. This agency is the Exten- 
sion Service. Built up from the be- 
ginning under the direction of the 
head of the Experiment Station, Di- 
rector J. C. Kendall, the extension 
work is combined with the research 
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investigations and more comprehen- 
sively than in most other states of 
the union. It has now reached a 
point, to quote a _ recent report, 
“where over 8000 of the more active 
farmers of the state have solidly 
aligned themselves behind it; where 
over 1000 persons are serving on 
committees to promote definite ex- 
tension projects; where nearly half 
of the funds in support of the work 
is raised in the counties themselves; 
and where it is clear that the farm 
and home practices of the state are 
being momentously affected.” 

It is worth while considering that 
the welfare of the state is bound up 
inevitably with the problem of re- 
habilitating its agriculture. Unless 
farming can be made more profitable, 
the drift away from the country, 
which was clearly shown by the 1920 
census, will continue; and_ unless 
more of New Hampshire’s food can 
be raised economically within © her 
own borders, her manufacturing 
concerns will find themselves more 
and more unable to hold their own 
with the competition of the South 
and Middle West. To produce more 
at less cost per unit, to market more 
efficiently, to improve farm home 
conditions, these are the slogans to 
which the Extension Service has ral- 
lied the bulk of the farming popula- 
tion. 

Among the far-sighted plans of 
President Hetzel none has been de- 
veloped with greater determination 
than to make the institution a great 
educational forum, at which all inter- 
ested state organizations and _ indi- 
viduals might confer on methods of 
state progress. Boiled down to its 
essence, it is only good “factory man- 
agement ;” the state’s educational 
plant should be kept busy in its off- 
seasons. Hence various civic, social, 
religious, official, agricultural and 
home organizations are welcomed to 
the campus during the vacation pe- 
rids. The buildings are thrown wide 


open; and the people who attend are 
treated not so much as visitors as the 
rightful heirs of a public institution. 

For four summers practically all 
of the state-wide agricultural and 
home organizations have united in 
the Farmers’ and Home-Makers’ 
Conferences. The streets of Dur- 
ham are lined on both sides with 
parked automobiles; the lecture- 
rooms are filled with intensely inter- 
ested men and women; and from five 
to six thousand people in one week 
have enjoyed the facilities of the 
college. Last summer for the first 
time a summer school was also start- 
ed, with a view to giving six weeks’ 
instruction to teachers, students need- 
ing extra credits, graduate scholars, 
and others. 

Still another service to the state 
has been rendered through the Smith- 
Hughes teacher-training work. Six- 
teen high schools where agriculture is 
taught now receive the benefit of 
supervision from the college, while 
students at the college are trained in 
all of the divisions along pedagogical 
lines, and students in the home eco- 
nomics courses are assisted for 
eight weeks in the year in actually 
giving instruction in this subject in 
various centers of the state. 

Perhaps nothing has been more 
phenomenal in regard to New Hamp- 
shire College than its rapid growth 
during the last ‘decade. Legislators 
have been alarmed by it. Alumni 
have viewed it with swelling pride. 
Faculty members have scratched their 
heads to find ways to accommodate 
it. Executives have even raised tui- 
tion and fees to check it. Yet the 
enrollment and demands upon the in- 
stitution have kept mounting. Some- 
thing in the state has reached out to 
Durham as a plant gropes instinctive- 
ly towards the light; and this desire, 
in the breasts of multitudes of people, 
for a higher education is one of the 
most hopeful and significant signs 
of the times. 
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THE CoLLEGE GREENHOUSES ARE USED BoTH FoR INSTRUCTION 
AND ExPERIMENT WorkK 


Ten years ago the complete regis- 
stration at the college amounted to 
only 336; to-day it is 1055. This 
tells the story of the series of crises 
which in the past few years have had 
to be faced by these who have had 
charge of steering the institution’s 
course. 

More students have meant more 
teachers. The faculty to-day num- 
bers nearly one hundred, and, to- 
gether with the members of the ex- 
tension and research staff, is now as 
large as the entire student body was 
at the beginning of the century. 
Class rooms, laboratories, .dormitor- 
ies, auditorium, faculty offices, li- 
brary, heating plant, all of the re- 
sources of the institution have been 
strained to the utmost to respond to 
this urge on the part of the people 
of the state for greater knowledge 
and better training. 

“We have been in the position of 
a growing family,” says President 
Hetzel. “There have been each year 
more mouths to feed, new calls for 
room and accommodations. The 
need for economy has been constant 
—we have had to measure carefully 
each expenditure, and yet the neces- 
sity for expenditure has been more 
and more urgent.” 





Yet during the past five years, in 
spite of the fact that the institution 
has more than doubled in size, the 
state has not been asked to provide 
more buildings! This fact, amaz- 
ing on the face of it, can only be ac- 
counted for in three ways: (1) the 
generosity of a true friend of the 
college, Mrs. Alice Hamilton Smith, 
in providing a girls’ dormitory car- 
ing for more than 100 young women; 
(2) the foresightedness of the col- 
lege executives in making a perma- 
nent use of the buildings, labor and 
funds provided by the Federal gov- 
ernment during the emergency pe- 
riod; and (3) a most careful expen- 
diture of all moneys. 

A great part of the increase in en- 
rollment has been due to the growing 
demand on the part of young women 
for an education on a par with that 
given by the state to young men; 
and the gift of Mrs. Smith was an 
inestimable aid in making it possible 
to fill this need. No less valuable 
was the construction work done dur- 
ing the war when the college was a 
military training camp. In a great 
many institutions the buildings erect- 
ed at that time have been considered 
only of temporary value and have 
been scrapped. Not so at New 
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Hampshire. The buildings have 
been carefully adjusted to future re- 
quirements with practically no ‘ost 
to the state. The barracks have been 
converted into dormitories that house 
160 men. The wing to Smith Hall 
has been utilized to double the capa- 
city of that girls’ , 
dormitory. The 3g 
capacity of the 
shops has _ been 
tripled. The pig- 
gery and _ poultry 
plant and cement 
walks are a lasting 
memorial to the 
practice labor of 
the construction 
units. The “Y” 
hut has been made 
into a combination 
of recitation room and faculty head- 
quarters. 

The important agricultural investi- 
gations of the Experiment Station 
have been made almost entirely with 
federal funds; in fact, New Hamp- 
shire was one out of only three states 
in the Union until the last biennium 
not to provide state appropriations 
for this purpose. The far-reaching 
development of extension -work, in 
similar fashion, has been conducted 
with a minimum of requests upon the 
state. And the expenditure of all 
funds is planned carefully by a bud- 
get system and scrupulously carried 
out with rigid economy by the Busi- 
ness Office, which, at the entrance to 
Thompson Hall, guards the institu- 
tion like an impartial watch-dog. 

One other source of aid to the in- 
stitution should be mentioned, and 
that is the loyal body of alumni. 
Hardly greater in numbers than the 
present student body itself, these men 
and women have recently met the 
crying need for greater recreational 
space by contributing over $25,000 
for the construction of a Memorial 
Athletic Field with a grandstand that 





Not ALL THE COLLEGE WorK 
Is Done IN CLASsROOMS 


seats 3500 and a carefully drained 
football gridiron circled by one of 
the best quarter-mile tracks in the 
country. 

In some respects economy at the 
institution has been carried to the 
point where it is not truly economical. 

- For instance, the 
congestion in the 
class- rooms has 
made it absolutely 
necessary to cur- 
tail the laboratory 
instruction and to 
turn students into 
large lecture quar- 
ters, an_ inefficient 
procedure and one 
that must be only 
temporary. 

“Aside from a 
slightly increased maintenance ap- 
propriation,” says President Hetzel, 
“we have only one plea to make 
to the present legislature; and 
that is to make _ possible the 
construction of a new class room 
building which will put a_ stop 
to this congestion which is so dam- 
aging to our educational work. We 
cannot afford to lower our standards 
of instruction even temporarily; and 
the need for action to prevent this 
cannot longer be staved off.” 

As soon as one compares the ex- 
pense of New Hampshire’s state col- 
lege with the educational plants of 
the other states of the Union, the 
magnitude of the accomplishments at 
Durham may be better realized. The 
average part played by public funds 
in the support of all of the state col- 
leges of the country is 72.8 per cent, 
whereas in New Hampshire the pub- 
lic funds amount to only 54.7 per 
cent. With the exception of one or 
two very heavily endowed institu- 
tions, this is the lowest in the coun- 
try. On the other hand, New Hamp- 
shire exacts a larger tuition and fee 
charge for out-of-state students than 
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any other state college, while its 
charge to state students is only ex- 
ceeded by one. In the majority of 
state colleges no tuition fee at all is 
required of residents. 

In the face of these facts, the in- 
creasing demand on the part of New 
Hampshire’s young men and women 
to share in the opportunities of a 
state educational plant can well be 
considered anew. New Hampshire 
College is not so much of a problem 
to the tax-payer as it is to the pro- 
spective student. Viewed in the 
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light of the popular response of other 
states to the movement for a high- 
er education, the state has been ask- 
ed for an absolute minimum of sup- 
port. It is a conservative and safe 
statement that in no other common- 
wealth has the state received as much 
for the amount which it has put in. 
If state appropriations were bonds 
and increased education were divi- 
dends, then would the brokerage 
columns of our newspapers quote 
“N. H. C.” at the highest point 
ebove par. 


NEW ENGLAND DISCOVERS WINTER 


EW England’s discovery of 
winter is to be ranked as 


one of the most beneficial 
discoveries of the last decade. Ten 
years ago one put away sleds 
and skates with other childish 
things and spent the months from 
November until March hibernating 
either in some warmer clime or 
huddled close beside the fire at 
home. Today there are not a few 
of us who get more real outdoor 
sport in January than in June. 

On our desk as we write is a 
partial list of Winter Carnivals 
which have been held or which will 
be held in New England this winter. 
The list includes twenty-five events 
and is incomplete and tentative at 


that. It is interesting to notice that 
of the twenty-five nearly one-half 
are in New Hampshire. 

During January perhaps _ the 
most unique event was Manches- 
ter’s carnival. This month all eyes 
are turned upon Dartmouth, whose 
celebration February 8-10 promises 
to be even better than in years past. 
Immediately following the sports at 
Dartmouth, Laconia will be the 
scene of the races of the New Eng- 
land Skating Association. Con- 
cord and Berlin are having their 
carnivals early in the month and 
undoubtedly other towns and cities 
will follow suit, either formally or 
informally, before the snow begins 
to melt. 


NOTE 


The editors regret that it has been 
necessary to postpone publication of 
the article on Manchester’s growth 


by .Miss Savacool, which was an- 





nounced for this issue. It will ap- 
pear in the March issue of the 
GRANITE MoNnTHLY—and it’s worth 
waiting for. 








THE BENT TWIG 
A Story of a Victory 


By Witit1aAm M. Stuart 


ITH a _ sudden premoni- 
tory whir, the sitting 
room clock struck nine. 


Bob Brownell started in his chair 
by the fire and arose, exhaling 
his breath sharply as he did so. He 
glanced around the room and a sly 
look came into his eyes. 

“Why not help myself to a part 
of it before Mike comes?” he mur- 
mured. “He'll think Joshua sent 
it away at the last minute.” 

He pondered the matter awhile, 
breathing deeply. His eyes nar- 
rowed as he asked himself another 
question: “Why not all of it? I 
might as well be a whole hog as 
part.” 

Carefully he considered the prop- 
osition, glancing uneasily around 
the room as though he half-ex- 
pected some eye was upon him. 
Finally he tiptoed across the room, 
took a box from the mantel-shelf, 
and opened it. He fumbled for a 
moment, then brought forth a key. 
Laying this on the table, he drew 
out a _ shapeless object which 
gleamed redly in the light of the 
kerosene lamp. At first he stared 
at this curiously, then as if fasci- 
nated. His breathing became audi- 
ble and he ran his fingers through 
his hair with a nervous gesture. 
For perhaps ten minutes he stood 
there and stared at the shapeless 
object which lay in the palm of his 
trembling hand. At last, as_ if 
awaking from a trance, he replaced 
the article in the box, threw the 
key in after and put the receptacle 
back on the mantel. 

“No,” he ejaculated, “I'll not 
double-cross Mike. I hope I’ve 
got a little honor left. ‘Honor 
among thieves.’” he soliloquized. 


“Well, that’s better than no honor 
at all. If it wasn’t for Mike I’d 
give it up. Joshua’s been good to 
me. And then that littk—. I won- 
der why he kept it? Did he—?” 

He broke off suddenly and strode 
across the room to the front door. 
Placing two fingers in his mouth, 
he sounded a piercing whistle. A 
moment of waiting and an answer- 
ing call came from somewhere in 
the darkness outside. 

Bob stood in the doorway wait- 
ing. Although it was October, 
the night was not cold; yet he 


shivered. He _ shivered until his 


teeth clicked together as he stood 
in the doorway waiting. A _ full 
moon spread its light over the land- 
scape and rendered far distant ob- 
jects visible. Bob could plainly see 
the hay barn in the south meadow 
one-half mile away. There was a 
shadow on the north side as though 
the sun were shining. 

Somehow the moon affected Bob 
curiously. He did not feel at all 
comfortable. A vague fear op- 
pressed him. He tried to assume a 
blasé manner, but many disturb- 
ing thoughts came into his mind. 
One thought that persisted was of 
the shapeless object that he had 
just held in his hand and that had 
gleamed redly in the light of the 
kerosene lamp. He laughed nerv- 
ously as he rolled a cigarette. 

“Must be I’m moonstruck,” he 
murmured. “I’ve heard of such 
things.” 

A shadow, which had detached 
itself from the woods below the 
garden, was coming up the road. 
The shadow speedily resolved it- 
self into a man and entered the 
dooryard. 
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“All to the mustard, Bob?” 
“Yep, the coast is clear. Come 


along in.” 
The man entered the room and 
gazed about curiously. “Great 


night for our getaway,” he growled 
harshly. “Where does the old boy 
keep his kale?” 

The newcomer differed material- 
ly in appearance from the one who 
had admitted him. His red face, 
bull neck, projecting chin and 
shifty eyes indicated as plainly as 
his words that he was of the crimi- 
nal type. A striped sweater and a 
cap added to the effect. 

On the other hand, Bob pre- 
sented the appearance of one who 
was a novice in crime. His mea- 
ger seventeen years was evident, 
and the awe and admiration with 
which he regarded his companion 
could not be suppressed. 

“They haven’t been gone an 
hour,” he said tremulously, “but I 
guess it’s safe. They won't be 
back until midnight. Big supper 
with speaking and all that. It’s 
our chance.” 

He tried to talk big, but his man- 
ner was not as confident as his 
words would indicate. “Do you 
suppose they can trail us, Mike?” 

“Trail nothin’. These rubes 
around here don’t know they’re 
alive. Lead me to the filthy lucre.” 

“T’ll get the key to his box. We 
don’t want to take the box, do we, 
Mike?” 

“Naw, we don’t want the box, 
but we want the long. green, 
pronto. Get the key.” 

“It’s in the little wooden box on 
the mantel. He keeps all his keys 
there.” 

The youth crossed the room, took 
the key from the shelf and opened 
it. He picked out a key, then hesi- 
tated as his eyes were attracted by 
the other object within the re- 
ceptale. A strange look came into 


his eyes as he drew forth again a 
little red woolen mitten. 

Bob Brownell stared at the mit- 
ten. It was old, frayed, and 
faded, but it fascinated him. Many 
thoughts coursed through his 
mind and the scroll of the last nine 
years of his life, which had started 
to unfold before the entrance of 
Mike, resumed the presentation of 
memory’s pictures to his mental 
gaze. Mike coughed and shuffled 
his feet impatiently, but still the 
boy stood and looked at the little 
mitten while the dreamy look 
deepened in his eyes and his lip 
trembled. 

Like lightning his mind ran back 
over the years that were gone. 
Vividly he recalled that bitter win- 
ter’s day in wind-swept City Hall 
Park when Joshua Brownell had 
stopped to speak to him and then 
had offered him a home. 

He recollected the long ride home 
from the station, over the squeak- 
ing snow and with now and then a 
rabbit darting from a bush and 
hopping away through the moon- 
light. 

But mostly he remembered that 
first night around the comfortable 
kitchen fire after such a supper as 
he had never dreamed of before. 
His new friends had brought forth 
gifts: and greatest among them 
was a pair of gorgeous little red 
mittens. Before their beauty he 
had succumbed, and when he went 
to bed he wore them. He had 
slept with them on his_ hands. 
And during the years that fol- 
lowed, he had never forgotten 
them. 

Also his active mind recalled an 
overheard conversation of recent 
date that had both alarmed him and 
given rise to disturbing thoughts. 
This had transpired but the day 
before when Mrs. Brownell had 
held converse with her husband at 
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the breakfast table. The lad was 
supposed to have gone to the field, 
but in reality he lingered in the 
kitchen and heard all. 

“Joshua, I don’t like the way 
Bobby is acting lately,” Mrs. 
Brownell had announced. “He’s 
getting to be tough. He swears at 
the team dreadful and he associates 
with that Mike McGee, who was 
once in the reformatory. He 
seems to take to such company. 
I think he crawls out the window 
nights and goes away with Mike. 
And this morning I found a re- 
volver under the straw-tick of his 
bed.” 

“What did you do with the gun, 
Martha?” 

“Left it alone, of course. I 
dasn’t touch it. What does he 
have it for—and keep it hidden 
that way?” 

“T’ll have to look into the mat- 
ter, Martha.” 

“I should say it’s about time. 
I’m afraid you made a mistake in 
picking him up the way you did— 
slam-bang, without any investiga- 


tion. He’s got bad blood in him, 
I’ll bet. And the Bible says ‘blood 
will tell.” He’s older now than he 


was and it’s beginning to crop out.” 

“No, Martha, the Bible doesn’t 
say that. It says, however, that 
‘the way a twig is bent so will the 
tree be inclined.’ I know I took a 
big chance, picking him up that 
way, but he looked so much like 
our Bobby used to that I was just 
drawed to him. Maybe he’s got 
bad blood—wouldn’t wonder ’n he 
had—but we caught him young and 
have tried to train him _ right. 
He'll get sick of the company of 
Mike after a while.” 

“It’s risky, Joshua. I’m getting 
afraid of him. We hadn’t ought 
to keep him any longer. I’m glad 
we didn’t adopt him.” 

“Maybe you’ve been reading the 
same magazine article that I have, 


Martha. The one by the eugenic 
chap. He said that no matter what 
the environment, bad blood would 
show itselfi—that a boy with bad 
blood would be a bad man. Now 
that don’t seem fair. A boy can’t 
help how he is born. I’d just like 
to prove by Bobby that the writer 
chap is wrong; sometimes at least.” 

“T tell you it’s risky, Joshua— 
keeping him any longer. That 
pesky Mike ain’t putting any good 
ideas into his head.” 

“As for Mike,” Joshua had re- 
sumed, “he’s sort of a hero to 
Bobby. Boys naturally take to 
older boys who can tell big stories 
of what they’ve done. I happened 
on ’em—on Mike and Bobby—one 
day when they were fishing and 
Mike was telling the most gosh- 
awful story of how he made a 
monkey out of a constable on a cer- 
tain occasion. It’s hero worship, 
Martha. But let’s give the boy 
another chance and make environ- 
ment win this time.” 

And the next day—this day—at 
the dinner table, Joshua had an- 
nounced: “Bobby, Mother and I 
are going to the Grange supper 
tonight and won’t be back until 
about midnight. I wish you’d stay 
home. I’ve got that six hundred 
dollars of hay money in the house 
yet and I’m a little nervous about 
it; although I guess there’s no 
danger. You won’t be afraid to 
stay alone, will you?” 

“Oh, no,’ he had _ promptly 
answered, “I’ll be all right. Go 
ahead. I’ll watch the house. | 
wasn’t going out tonight anyhow.” 

And now here he was at the part- 
ing of the ways. 

“Well, fer de love of Pete!” 
growled Mike, “wot’s der matter 
wid yer? Wotayer standin’ there 
lookin’ at dat old mitten fer? 
Froze to it? Throw me der key 
if yer can’t move. I want ter git 
me hands on dem shekels.” 
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Slowly the lad drew in his breath 
as he turned and faced his compan- 
ion, the little red mitten still in his 
hand. He stood very straight and 
there was a look in his eye that 
Mike had never seen before. 

“Thank you, Mike,” he said in a 
queer voice. “You just woke me 
up. I've decided we won’t rob Mr. 
Brownell tonight—or any other 
night.” 

“We won't, hey?” shouted Mike. 
“Goin’ ter double-cross me, hey? 
Well, dat won’t woik, me laddy- 
buck. I’s Mike McGee, I is, an’ 
nobody can’t put no hook inter me. 
Does yer git me, Bo?” 

“You’d better be going, Mike. 
Good night.” 

“Good night, is it? I’d jist like 
ter know wot’s to hinder me knock- 
in’ you out, you yearlin’ calf, and 
walkin’ off wid all der sou-mark- 
ees.” 

He started toward the boy, chin 
thrust out aggressively. 

“Oh, merely this,” answered 
Bobby easily as a revolver gleamed 
in his hand. “Just turn around, 
Mike, and vanish through that door. 
Then keep on going. I’m a little 
nervous and this thing is liable to 
go off.” 

Mike swore fluently and with em- 
phasis, but finally turned and bolt- 
ed through the doorway. 

“T’ll git you fer dis, you half- 
baked gutter-snipe,” he bellowed. 

“Don’t come around this way 
again, Mike,” called Bobby from 
the doorstep. “I’ve decided to 
weed out some of my associates 
and I guess I’ll begin with you.” 

He watched his erstwhile crony 
until he had vanished around the 
bend in the road, then gazed about 
the moon-lit landscape with a 
strange glow in his breast. “Just 


like it was the night I came,” he 
murmured as he re-entered the 
house. 

He started violently, for there 
sitting easily in a rocking chair, 
with his double-barrelled shotgun 


across his. knees, was Joshua 
Brownell. 
“Why,” began the youth, “I—I 


”? 





thought you was at : 

“Yes, I suppose you did, and so 
did Mike. As a matter of fact, I 
was. I took Martha over, then I 
came back. I saw your struggle, 
Bobby, and I saw you win. I felt 
sure you would, but I took no 
chances. There’s an old adage, 
Bobby, “Trust in God and keep the 
powder dry. “Tis a good motto— 
for some occasions. 

“I had you covered all the time 
from the dark—in the parlor. The 
door was open a crack. If you had 
unlocked the box in my room, you 
would have died that instant—and 
Mike the next. You know what a 
shotgun will do at close range.” 

“But I didn’t do it,” said Bobby 
tremulously, “and I didn’t know 
you were here.” 

“No, my boy, you won the fight 
alone. I was confident you would 
see where you were headed if some- 
thing would wake you up and set 
you to thinking. I thought the 
little mitten would do it. That’s 
why I put it there. You see, I 
always kept one of ’em just to— 
just to—.” 

He broke off suddenly, placed 
his gun in a corner, arose and put 
on his hat. “Bobby,” he resumed, 
“’tain’t necessary for Martha to 
know anything about this. It’s 
just between us men. And now to 
prove that I trust you, I’m going 
right back to the grange hall. 
You’ve won, Bobby.” 











NY one observing a flow 
A of water over a mill dam 

will realize on a moment’s 
reflection that the mill gets no 
power from such water. Do we 
recognize that if this waste water 
was impounded it could be used to 
keep the stream fuller in the 
dry seasons of the year? In a 
word, that is the conservation 
problem of water in New Hamp- 
shire. Many thousand of tons of 
coal could be saved, at a saving of 
five dollars or more per ton, be- 
cause most of ‘the mills are forced 
to have auxiliary steam power on 
account of lack of storage of flood 
waters. This problem has _ inter- 
ested the writer for a number of 
years. Before one can suggest so- 
lutions of problems of the kind, 
it is necessary to have accurate in- 
formation. The water powers of 
the state have been built by private 
corporations which only studied 
the particular location. That was 
often done in a crude way com- 
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“THE WATER THAT GOES OVER THE DAM 
DOES NO WORK” 
Why Not Make It Turn Our Mill Wheels? 


By GeorGceE B. LEIGHTON 


pared to modern methods. Some 
storage was created, particularly 
that on Lake Winnepesaukee. Re- 
liable information as to rainfall and 
run-off was unobtainable. 

During the Legislative Session 
of 1917 there was sufficient recogni- 
tion of the importance of water 
power to the industries of the state 
and of the absence of comprehen- 
sive knowledge of what were the 
resources of the state to make a 
survey of the problem. A_ short 
bill was passed (No. 256) providing 
for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to investigate the natural con- 
dition, providing for co-operation 
in the work with the United States 
Geological Survey, and appropri- 
ating $3000 for expenses. The 
writer was appointed Commis- 
sioner and arrangements were 
made with the Geological Sur- 
vey to do the field work. Mr. 
C. H. Pierce, the District Engineer 
for New England had charge of this 
work, and both he and his assist- 
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ants were eminently qualified to 
perform the task. The Survey ex- 
pended federal money to about the 
amount expended by the State. 
The result was the report submit- 
ted to the Legislature, January 
1919, 

Finding it impossible to make 
a comprehensive report both on 
storage and undeveloped water 
powers, the question of storage was 
considered chiefly. 

The salient points covered and 
set forth were:—First, that every 
lake or pond of any moment in the 
state was visited and an estimate 
made of its storage capacity. 
Could a considerable amount of 
storage be effected at reasonable 
cost? This necessitated a general 
knowledge of the area from which 
it received the run-off from snows 
and rain and of approximating the 
cost of a dam to hold this water. 
These ponds were then grouped 
into smaller river systems as the 
Ashuelot and Contoocook, and 
then all these into the large river 
storage as that of the Merrimack 
and Connecticut. Secondly, the 
report suggested a plan for estab- 
lishing such storage. A _ subse- 
quent act in 1919 enabled a study 
to be made of undeveloped powers. 
This was done in much the same 
way. In both cases the work was 
performed considerably within the 
appropriation, so that today New 
Hampshire has accurate and rea- 
sonably complete information ‘as to 
its water power resources. It is 
directly a problem now as _ to 
whether the people of the state de- 
sire to avail themselves of this nat- 
ural resource to benefit the indus- 
tries and themselves in these days 
of high cost of coal and of manu- 
facture. The storage report showed 
that there were 101 ponds and 
lakes capable of conservation of 
flood waters: 56 in the Connecticut, 


54 in the Merrimack; and one on 
the Androscoggin. There seemed 
to be none on the costal streams 
like the Cocheco worthy of further 
storage development. Eleven 
stream-gauging stations were es- 
tablished so that accurate data 
might be obtained of actual river 
flow. These have been maintained 
to date and the information they 
give is of highest value to water- 
power study. 

The largest body of lake water 
in the state is Winnepesaukee, hav- 
ing a drainage area of 360 square 
miles or 230,000 acres. There has 
been a dam at Lakeport for many 
years and records are available for 
some fifty years. The dam is not 


sufficient to hold water from a year 


or more of heavy rainfall to a sub- 
sequent period. It would be a mat- 
ter of small expense to raise the 
dam six inches or a foot but the 
land damages might be considera- 
ble if raised more than a foot. If 
one foot more could be put on the 
dam, it would, we estimate, develop 
10,000,000 horse-power hours down 
the Winnepesaukee River to its 
confluence with the Pesnigervasset 
and of course considerably more on 
down the Merrimack. 

In just such a way were all of the 
one hundred places studied. There 
is a possibility near Keene, Tenant 
Swamp, of making a dam 25 feet 
high and 1500 feet long which 
would make a_ reservoir five miles 
long and enable all the mills in the 
Ashuelot Valley to dispense with 
coal for power—almost if not en- 
tirely. The Suncook Ponds afford 
a similar storage possibility. The 
dams of each of these places 
would cost about $300,000. As- 
sume cost of operation—amortiza- 
tion and all that — at 10%, which 
would be $30,000. It would in each 
case require only the saving of 
5000 tons of coal at $6.00 to make 
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ORDINARILY THE CONNECTICUT AT BELLows Fatts Looks LIke THIs— 


them worth while, while the actual 
saving would be far greater, possi- 
bly four or five times that amount. 
Why not do it and do it now? 

The two principal rivers of our 
state reach the sea through Massa- 
chusetts. There are important 
power plants in that state on both 
the Connecticut and Merrimack 
and if water is stored in New 
Hampshire, considerable benefits 
will be assured to these mills. As 
yet there is no legal method to 
compel them to join in the cost of 
storage or pay for its benefits, but 
a number of them are ready and 
anxious to do their part—particu- 
larly is this true of the Locks and 
Canals at Lowell and the company 
at Turner Falls, so a reasonable as- 
sistance can no doubt be assured 
when New Hampshire has some- 
thing to offer. 

The study of our undeveloped 
water powers has_ shown that 
there are approximately 375,000,000 


horse-power hours on the Con- 
necticut and its tributaries and 
144,000,000 on the Merrimack. 


These figures are large and to a 


layman convey little, but it may be 
put in other words by saying that 
this represents an increase of about 
100% over what is now in use. 
What an undeveloped resource! 

Five hundred million horse- 
power hours annually, equal ap- 
proximately to one million and a half 
horse-power hours a day—or three 
million horse-power hours for ten 
hours of the day, or, to consider it 
as one unit of power, it means a 
plant of about two hundred and 
fifty thousand horse-power added 
to the state’s resources! 

Water powers are located in par- 
ticular places and for specific uses 
and markets. Therefore, it seems 
better to leave their development 
to private capital. Water storage 
is of general benefit and quite prop- 
erly is a matter the state should 
establish; and water storage if pri- 
vately owned by certain mills may 
be released only as they may de- 
sire, whereas it should be released 
for the benefit of all the mills on 
the stream. 

With the absence of storage of 
flood waters and of stream control 
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as it is today, there is less induce- 
ment to the establishment of power 
plants. A considerable time each 
year flood waters pass down stream 
doing no work and at other times 
the streams are so low that auxil- 
iary steam power is needed. 
Water storage on a considerable 
scale has been established at sev- 
eral places in New England—one 
on the Androscoggin near the New 
Hampshire line and another on the 
headwaters of the Deerfield River 
in Southern Vermont. The storage 
of the Aziscoos dam on the Andro- 
scoggin has been developed by 
joint action of the large power in- 
terests on the river at Berlin, Rum- 
ford Falls, and Lewiston; that on 
the Deerfield by the Connecticut 
River Power Company for its sev- 
eral plants on the Deerfield. Owing 
to the local conditions, a small 
mileage of the river within the con- 
fines of the state and the mutual 
organization of the large mills, little 
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APPEARANCE DuRING THE FLoop oF 1913 


mention is made of the Androscog- 
gin in the reports. That river 
is not a New Hampshire problem. 
Neither is the Saco. Its storage 
reservoirs, developed and undevel- 
oped, lie principally in Maine. 
Maine has a law, the constitution- 
ality of which has not been passed 
upon as yet, that electric power 
cannot be transmitted beyond the 
state line. It is theoretically pos- 
sible to take Maine power to Mas- 
sachusetts, and Maine has enor- 
mous power resources, but such a 
power must needs pass through our 
state. This is a question which 
sooner or later must be adjudi- 
cated. 

The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court holding that 
the Pennsylvania anthracite tax is 
constitutional may have a bearing 
on the question, but, of kindred 
nature, the question arises if New 
Hampshire may not tax users in 
Vermont for Connecticut River 
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water power, for 
the river to its 
west bank belongs 
to New Hamp- 
shire. In the re- J 
port on Water 
Storage rendered 
to the Legislature 
of 1919, the water 
power and _ stor- 
age on the An- 
droscoggin is fully 
reported by Wal- 
ter H.. Sawyer, the 
consulting Engi- 
neer in charge of the work, show- 
ing how that problem was analyzed 
and handled in practice. In ad- 
dition plans and policies under con- 
sideration and in effect particularly 
in Wisconsin are touched upon in 
this report. 

The New Hampshire problem 
seems to call for a different method 
on account of the importance of the 
smaller rivers in the aggregate and 
of the large number of compara- 
tively small mills. It would be 
difficult to get all interested to 
unite in policy or share the finan- 
cial requirements on a theoretical 
basis. Therefore, some state policy 
must be resorted to. The plan 
laid down in the report and which 
has as yet, after four years of pub- 
licity, not been objected to except 
as to some detail, which was to be 
expected and desired, has these 
recommendations: 

1. That water storage should be 
developed by state authority. 

2. That the state should lend 
its credit by the issuance of bonds, 
but that no work should be under- 
taken until long time contracts for 
the payment of stored water should 
be made by responsible power 
plants. 

3. That such payments must in- 
clude the full interest paid by the 
state on the bonds, plus a sinking 
fund and plus cost of operation 
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and upkeep. All this 
should not amount 
to over ten per cent 
—or, for example, 
the construction of 
dams costing $1,- 
000,000, at least 
$100,000 a year 
= would have to be 
shown in contracts 
for water. 

4. That the value 
of stored water be 
translated into coal 
saved. 

I quote from the report as fol- 
lows: 


“In conference with power companies 
it is gratifying to learn that they are will- 
ing to pay liberally for water power as a 
substitute for coal. Several have said they 
would pay for coal saved by water, for 
example, at $3 per ton when coal costs $4. 
In this report Mr. Pierce has worked out 
the Suncook Conservation in order to in- 
dicate how an analysis should be made. 
lf, for example, it is found that ten thou- 
sand tons of coal can be saved in a cer- 
tain river basin if the flow is more equal, 
the mills should be willing to pay at least 
thirty thousand dollars per year, which 
would be ten per cent on a cost of three 
hundred thousand dollars. Coal must be 
provided at each of the mills on the river 
during the dry season, whereas if storage 
is provided at the head waters the power 
can be used at the successive dams the 
year round, and as these mills are located 
one below the other, the same storage de- 
velopment applies to all of them. The re- 
lation of cost of construction, rainfall, 
area affected and benefits must be studied 
in each case. Each project should be at 
least self-sustaining. This ten per cent 
above referred to may be approximated 
as consisting of five per cent for the use 
of the money, two and a half per cent, 
for amortization, and two and a half per 
cent for costs of operation and control. 
By the issuance of long term bonds the 
amortization of two and a half per cent 
per annum will pay the original cost in 
forty years. Some developments will un- 
doubtedly prove to be the means of adding 
to the state treasury. How will the money 
be secured? Unquestionably the cheapest 
way is for the state to lend its credit by 
the issuance of bonds. These may be is- 
sued in small or large amounts depending 
on work; to be undertaken annually. The 
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people of the state would have no added 
burden and benefits of the improvements 
would be secured at a minimum cost. In 
normal times the state can secure money 
at less than five per cent, the cost of oper- 
ation may not be as much as two and a 
half per cent, so the total cost may be 
nearer eight per cent than ten per cent. 


Coal is materially higher than 
when the report was written, so 
the problem is more important to- 
day. Coal may decline but it now 
seems improbable that it will get 
down to $4, delivered at New 
Hampshire mills, for a long time. 
Several hundred thousand tons of 
coal can be saved yearly. If 
twenty-five to thirty per cent is 
taken off the average coal price as 
a basis of water value the mills 
have saved that to start with which 
would mean a million or more di- 


rectly saved to them, and the fig- 
ure might be twice as much. 

In course of time when the bonds 
are amortized the state will have 
a very considerable source of in- 
come from such a storage develop- 
ment and meantime cannot lose un- 
less certain dams are washed away, 
which is hardly worth considering 
even as a_ possibility. 

5. The work ought to be placed 
in the hands of the Public Service 
Commission, who can do it with 
little increase of organization and 
minimum of expense. 

If a beginning is made by creat- 
ing some storage at one or two im- 
portant places, the plan can be 
tested and it can be quickly as- 
certained if the benefits prove what 
it is believed they will be. 


A SIMILAR PLEA 


From Another Source 


S the magazine goes to press 

there comes to us a_ news- 

paper clipping which has a 
definite bearing on the subject of 
which Mr. Leighton writes. It in- 
cludes a statement by an engineer 
interested in the plans for the de- 
velopment of the Blackwater valley 
proposed by a firm in Massachu- 
setts. We quote only a few para- 
graphs from the statement which 
appeared in the Boston Herald of 
Sunday, January 28: 

“The importance of the develop- 
ment of the water power resources 
of New England, if its mills are to 
survive in competition with the 
South, has become pretty clearly 
recognized. 

“As New England has no supply 
of coal within its borders it must re- 
ly upon the coal hauled in from out- 
side states or else make use of the 


water power resources which na- 
ture has provided within its bounda- 
ries. The importance of this is par- 
ticularly clear in the case of the New 
Hampshire textile mills which are 
not located on tidewater and which 
must therefore depend on expensive 
railroad coal. 

“The South with its coal mines 
close to its mills has a great advant- 
age over New Hampshire and New 
England in this respect. It is a 
crying shame to have any part of the 
rainfall which falls in the upper re- 
gions of the great river systems of 
New England go by water power 
plants without adding its quota to 
the power developed there. 

“The value of the water of the 
Blackwater river to the Merrimack 
river plants is in the ratio of two to 
one—that is to say, for every kilo- 
watt of electrical energy that can be 
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developed on the Blackwater, two 
kilowatts will be developed in the 
plants already existing on the Mer- 
rimack. 

“The importance, therefore, of 
making the river do all the work 
of which it is capable cannot be 
overestimated. If the Blackwater 


river can be conserved for use dur- 
ing dry periods of the year, it will 
assist already existing textile mills 
at Penacook and Manchester, public 
utilities at Sewall’s Falls, Garvin’s 
Falls and Hooksett, as well as the 
textile mills at Lowell and Law- 
rence.” 


GRIEVE NO MORE 


By MirIAM VEDDER 


Grieve no more that love should fly 
Swiftly at it came to bless, 

Hearts enough love passes by— 
Here it paused with gentleness. 


Does the rose tree’s scarlet head 
Move less sweetly to the air 

That a butterfly, now sped, 
Rested for a moment there? 


LONELINESS 


By Dorotuy E. CoLiins 


I am not much afraid to be alone 
Though darkness settle with the winter rain. 
I poke my merry little fire again 
And laugh to hear the cracked old stairway groan. 
But there’s a horror in the sense of eyes 
At gaze upon one through the window-glass, 
And I abhor the terrible winds that pass, 
Wailing their sorrow to the empty skies. 
Although I love what makes this house a home— 
Warm rugs, deep chairs, low windows, heavy books, 
And I’ve no wish for travel, but to roam 
The valley and the hill on which it looks, 
How warm my heart and still my hands would be 
Were you beside my little fire with me. 

















PETER LIVIUS, TROUBLE MAKER 


Newly Found Facts About Governor Wentworth’s Old Enemy 


By LAwRENCE SHAW Mayo 


E is an artful, sensible, in- 
H dustrious, dangerous man, 
and I most certainly would 
have bought him had I not too 
unwisely relied on my integrity for 
defense and support.” This was 
Governor John Wentworth’s opinion 
of Peter Livius, his one-time enemy, 
almost twenty years after Livius’s 
attempt to oust him from the gover- 
norship of New Hampshire. Went- 
worth was writing to Jeremy Bel- 
knap, the historian, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that the many adjec- 
tives he used to describe the man’s 
character were carefuly chosen. If 
Belknap had not thought it necessary 
to tell the story of that pre-revolu- 
tionary controversy, the name of 
Peter Livius would have passed into 
oblivion as it deserved to do. But 
since the historian has preserved his 
unpleasant memory, it may be worth 
while to collect and recite the few 
known facts of his career. 
In those delightful volumes of 
Portsmouth tradition familiarly known 


as “Brewster’s Rambles,’ the date 
and place of Peter Livius’s birth 
were set down about seventy-five 


years ago; and whatever biographical 
dictionaries mention Livius at all 
seem to have taken over this data 
without question. Presumably Brew- 
ster possessed evidence that Peter 
Livius was born in 1727 at Bedford, 
England; but conclusive proof of a 
different time and place has recently 
come to light. Among the “Lang- 
don Manuscripts,” preserved in the 
library of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, are some family notes 
written in the well-formed hand of 
Peter Lewis Levius, the father of 
Peter Livius, the Trouble-Maker. 
From this reliable contemporary ac- 


count we learn that Peter Livius was 
born July 12, 1739, at Lisbon, Portu- 
gal. His father was a German, nay 
more—he was a Prussian from Ham- 
burg. And as he tells us that his 
ancestors lived in or near Hamburg, 
one is inclined to doubt Brewster’s 
statement that he was “of a Saxon 
family of distinction.” However 
that may have been, young Peter’s 
mother was neither Prussian nor 
Saxon, but either English or Irish. 
Susanna Humphry she was, and her 
birthplace was Waterford in the 
south of Ireland. The elder Levius 
(for so he spelled his name) tells us 
that he was born in Hamburg—or, 
as he writes it, “Hambro”—August 
18, 1688, and that he took up his 
abode in Lisbon, November 9, 1709. 
He is reticent as to the cause of his 
migration, but there are records in- 
dicating that he became a merchant 
there. And though he does not state 
how or where he became acquainted 
with Miss Humphry, he seems to 
have been in no doubt regarding the 
date of their marriage, June 15, 1728. 

Young Peter was the sixth child 
of this couple. Like most eighteenth 
century children he had_ smallpox 
at a very early age. Happily for 
himself and for his family he sur- 
vived. Then, when he was hardly 
old enough to be out of the nursery, 
his mother took him to England and 
“put him to school at Mr. Sheron- 
del’s at Chelsea.” The father gives 
us the date for this, too—February 
10, 1745. Peter was not yet six 
years old. Apparently he withstood 
homesickness as well as he had pass- 
ed through smallpox, for a year later 
his father records that he is still at 
Chelsea and in good health. The 
next we hear of him is in April 
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1754, when he returned to Lisbon. 
At fourteen, therefore, Peter Livius 
seems to have terminated his school- 
ing. Yet according to Adams’s An- 
nals of Portsmouth he became a man 
of “liberal education; and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts which 
Harvard College conferred upon 
him in 1767 was based upon some- 
thing more substantial than his ap- 
parent wealth. At all events, in the 
autumn of 1754 he entered upon his 
apprenticeship with Messrs. Dea and 
Company in Lisbon. His term was 
to be five years, but it suffered a 
rude interruption. On November 1, 
1755, occurred the Lisbon earth- 
quake. The offices of Messrs. Dea 
and Company were destroyed by fire 
in that catastrophe, and it was five 
months before they resumed busi- 
ness—Peter Livius with them—“at 
Alcantara, near Lisbon.” Here, on 
April 4, 1756, the elder Livius’s 
record of his son Peter’s progress 
ends. 

Seven years later, in the summer 
of 1763, Peter Livius turns up in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, hav- 
ing married in the meantime Miss 
Anna Tufton Mason. According to 
local tradition young Mr. Livius cut 
quite a figure in the provincial capi- 
tal. He rode in a coach, resided in 
a painted house, owned a country- 
seat on the shores of Lake Winni- 
pesaukee,* and otherwise gave the 
impression of affluence. Although 
he was still a young man, being less 
than twenty-five years old when he 
came to New Hampshire, he may 
have possessed a good deal of prop- 
erty. Yet he does not appear 
among the principal tax-payers of 
Portsmouth in 1770. And from the 
fact that his finances were reported 
to be “in a disordered state” in 1771, 
it is not unlikely that his earlier ap- 
parent opulence consisted largely of 


his wife’s prospects. She was one 
of the daughters of Colonel John 
Tufton Mason, the gentleman who 
had sold his ancient and dubious 
claim to much New Hampshire terri- 
tory for a substantial sum in the 
1740's. 

Having obtained from the town of 
Portsmouth the exclusive right to do 
so, Mr. Livius dammed up the water 
course in Islington Creek and erect- 
ed at least two grist-mills on it. In 
exchange for this privilege, he built 
a toll-free drawbridge across the 
creek and agreed to maintain it at his 
own expense. All this was _ very 
well, but some other activities of Mr. 
Livius were not so commendable. 
There was, for instance, his peculiar 
altercation with Mr. Thomas Martin 
in regard to the ownership of a negro 
boy named Duke. In the spring of 
1764 Mr. Martin was about to de- 
part for England, taking with him, 
for one reason or another, £40 or £50 
which belonged to his ward, an or- 
phan relative who was also related 
to Mrs. Livius. Being a _ conscien- 
tious guardian, he took care to insure 
his ward against loss, if an accident 
should happen to himself, by mak- 
ing a conditional bill of sale of his 
negro boy to Mr. Livius. If Mr. 
Martin were prevented from return- 
ing to New Hampshire, the bill of 
sale was to become effective and the 
orphan ‘reimbursed. Having made 
this arrangement, he sailed for Lon- 
don, with a clear conscience and 
plenty of ready money. 

Upon his return from England he 
naturally asked Livius to give back 
the bill of sale, as he had promised 
to do in the receipt he had given at 
the time of the transaction. In fact, 
according to Mr. Martin’s deposi- 
tion, he “often asked him for it, but 
always had for answer that he had 
mislaid and could not find it.” The 
years went by. Then one day a law- 


*For accounts of Livius’s Tuftonboro residence, see Granite Monthly, V. 194, 


and X. 218. 
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yer’s clerk appeared and informed 
Mr. Martin that Mr. Livius had pre- 
sented the bill of sale and had asked 
for a writ to demand the surrender 
of the negro boy. Before issuing the 
writ, the clerk’s chief had thought he 
would ascertain whether Mr. Mar- 
tin “had any objection to his doing 
it.” Not unnaturally Martin flared 
up. “I returned for answer,” his 
deposition tells us, “that I had none; 
that if Mr. Livius chose to do a 
thing that would make him more in- 
famous (or to that purpose) than he 
at present was, I had no objection.” 
Although he spoke in heat, Mr. Mar- 
tin meant just what he said; for at 
the time of the original transaction 
he had taken care to take a receipt 
for the bill of sale from Livius, and 
in that receipt, which happily he still 
retained, was an explicit statement 
of the terms of the deal. When the 
lawyer learned this, he advised Mr. 
Livius accordingly and “dissuaded 
him from his designs.’ This episode 
did not lead to Mr. Martin’s recov- 
ery of the menacing bill of sale, but 
being a true Yankee he found an- 
other method of spiking his adver- 
sary’s guns. To use his own words, 
he “recorded the Receipt in a Notary 
Publick’s office to hinder any evil 
Consequence that might happen by 
my Loseing the receipt and Expose 
me to the Mercy of said Livius’s 
honour.” 

Not so businesslike nor so for- 
tunate was another Portsmouth gen- 
tleman. This was Samuel Moffatt, 
who was the husband of Mrs. Liv- 
ius’s sister. Like almost every one 
else in town Moffatt was at first daz- 
zled by the free-spending newcomer 
who had married Anna Mason. In 
fact it was indirectly through Mof- 
fatt, and directly through a friend 
of Moffatt’s in Bristol, England, that 
Peter Livius procured his appoint- 
men to the Council that surrounded 
Governor Benning Wentworth. But 
that is another story. Well would it 


have been for Samuel Moffatt if his 
dealings with Mr. Livius had ended 
there. However, it was not to be so. 
Soon after Livius’s appointment to 
the Council, Moffatt and George 
Meserve admitted him as a third 
partner “in the Brig Triton, which 
Vessel was fitted out at Boston with 
a Cargo for the Coast of Guinea & 
Cost Three thousand four hundred 
& fifty pounds Sterling, and was 
carried on in the name of Meserve 
& Moffatt only.” Livius’s third cost 
him £1150. He paid Moffatt £600 
at one time and took his receipt for 
it. At different times he paid in the 
balance—£550—and then took a re- 
ceipt for the whole amount—£1150— 
but kept the receipt for the £600 “as 
he hadn’t it about him at the time 
of taking the last Receipt.” Moffatt 
let the matter go. 

The Triton sailed for the coast of 
Africa, laden presumably with rum, 
for that was the best medium of 
trade in that part of the world. 
There she exchanged her freight for 
a cargo of negroes, and headed for 
Jamaica, where her master expected 
to make a handsome profit by selling 
the negroes to the sugar planters of 
that island. On their passage across 
the Atlantic, however, many of the 
negroes died; and the prospective 
profit of the partners was turned in- 
to a loss. When this unpleasant 
news reached Portsmouth, Moffatt 
communicated it to Livius, and Liv- 
ius appeared to accept his share of 
the loss with cheerful resignation. 
After all it would hardly exceed 
£200, he said. 

But a little later his philosophical 
mood gave way to sharpness. There 
was nothing in writing to show that 
he was a partner in the ill-starred 
enterprise. And there were receipts 
in his possession that could be made 
to indicate that he had merely lent 
£1150—or rather £1750—to Samuel 
Moffatt. In the course of time, 
therefore, Mr. Livius notified his vic- 
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tim that he had his receipt for a 
large sum of money, and that unless 
an immediate settlement was made he 
should be obliged to “pursue such 
measures as would secure himself.” 
Moffatt was alarmed, and rightly so. 
Through a third party he replied 
that if Livius would return the £600 
receipt and pay what he owed on a 
separate account, he would give him 
security for the true balance. This 
Livius declined to do. Instead he 
took out a writ against Moffatt for 
£200, apparently on the ground that 
this amount represented the interest 
due on £1750 for which he showed 
receipts. “Moffatt, getting  intelli- 
gence thereof, confined himself to his 
House; and rather than be held to 
Bail large a sum became 
Jankrupt.” Thereupon Livius, whose 
scheme would have been largely de- 
feated if the man had actually gone 
into bankruptcy, withdrew his writ. 
In place of it, he sued him in three 
different actions. As a_ net result 
of these legal proceedings, it is a 
pleasure to relate, Mr. Livius won 
nothing, whereas Mr. Moffatt came 
away with the troublesome receipt 
for £600, and “recovered his Costs.” 

Soon after he came to Portsmouth 
Livius had boasted to John Parker 
that if he were a member of the 
Council he ‘would oppose the Con- 
duct of the governor and Council in 


for so 


general.” Benning Wentworth was 
then governor, and perhaps there 


was some justification for Livius’s, 
sentiments. Yet, whatever his griev- 
ance may have been, he does not seem 
to have fulfilled his promise after 
taking his place on “the Board” in 
May, 1765. Instead he vented his 
displeasure on George Meserve. 
Meserve, a native Portsmouthian, had 
the misfortune to be appointed stamp 
distributor for New Hampshire 
under the notorious Stamp Act. He 
was in England at the time of his 
appointment, but returned to America 
late in the summer of 1765. Learn- 


ing of the extreme unpopularity of 
the Stamp Act before he landed, he 
resigned his office forthwith; and 
upon his arrival at Portsmouth he 
made a second resignation in public 
before going to his own house. This 
was as it should have been, no doubt, 
and Mr. Meserve would have kept 
out of trouble if, when his commis- 
sion arrived some time later, he had 
refrained from mentioning its receipt. 
Unfortunately for himself, he felt 
constrained to show it to the gover- 
nor and to some other public officers. 
Then came trouble. The Sons of 
Liberty assembled, took possession of 
the offending commission, and obliged 
Meserve to take oath “that he would 
neither directly nor indirectly attempt 
to execute his office.” 

Although Mr. Livius was a mem- 
ber of the Council and held his office 
directly from the Crown, he did not 
hesitate to identify himself with the 
popular side in these episodes. The 
governor and the other councillors 
were content with a discreet neutral- 
ity; but not so Peter Livius. There 
is a deposition showing “that so long 
as George Meserve, Esq., the Stamp 
Master, disclaimed acting in his of- 
fice, so long said Levius was his fast 
Friend and did all in his power to 
protect him. But as soon as _ said 
Meserve received his Commission & 
showed it to the Governor, '‘Secre- 
tary, & other officers to indemnify 
himself, said Levius Joined the pop- 
ular Clamor against him & became 
his Inveterate Enemy—That when 
said Meserve petitioned the General 
Assembly for Redress of his Losses, 
said Levius was chosen Chairman of 
a Committee to hear him; and, as 
said Meserve frequently told the De- 
ponent in the time of it, he not only 
as such treated Him in an haughty, 
imperious manner within doors, but 
publickly in the Street & insulted 
him, and finally challenged him.” 

Livius’s threat that he would run 
counter to the governor and the rest 
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of the Council was not carried out 
while Benning Wentworth was in 
power. But after that gentleman 
had been superseded in office by his 
nephew John Wentworth, Mr. Livius 
decided that the time was ripe for 
insurgency. The first open break 
came in June, 1768, when the As- 
sembly passed and sent up to the 
Council a bill asking the governor: to 
render an account of that part of the 
provincial revenue known as “pow- 
der money’—how much had been re- 
ceived and how it had been expend- 
ed. The Council nonconcurred, and 
the bill was killed. Alone among 
the councillors, Peter Livius took the 
part of the Assembly. Moreover he 
insisted that the grounds for his dis- 
sent be entered upon the Journal. 
No conclusive action was taken up- 
on the latter point, but the privilege 
was denied him for the time being. 

Besides being a member of the 
Council Mr. Livius was a judge, ap- 
pointed presumably by Governor 
Benning Wentworth. At any rate 
he was a justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. for a number of 
years, his administration in this field 
coming to an abrupt end in 1771. In 
that year the province was divided 
into counties, and it became neces- 
sary to issue new commissions to the 
judges. Governor John Wentworth 
found this an opportune moment for 
appointing another in the place of 
Mr. Livius, who had performed his 
judicial duties with notorious par- 
tiality. On at least one occasion it 
became known that Livius had given 
legal advice to the defendant in a 
case which was to come before him 
for judgment. The plaintiff pro- 
tested. Livius replied that at the 
time he had given his advice he was 
not aware that he was to sit upon 
the case. Naturally this did not sat- 
isfy the plaintiff, who rejoined, “ ‘As 
the Matter now Comes on, and you 
have already given the party ‘your 
Opinion against me, I should think 


it out of all Character or Dishonour- 
able for you to set’ (or words to that 
purpose). Whereupon the said Liv- 
ius gave his Word and Honour that 
he would not Set; but after the Tryal 
came on, he insisted upon Sitting & 
acting as Judge in the Cause.” As 
things turned out, however, the case 
was put off to another day, when it 
so happened that Mr. Livius did not 
sit. But for this happy outcome 
Livius does not seem to have been 
responsible. 

John Sullivan, who later became 
General Sullivan, did not hesitate to 
express his opinion of Peter Livius 
as a dispenser of justice. Sullivan 
was a prominent lawyer of Durham, 
and it may be that his views were 
colored, or shaded, by memories of 
a day in July, 1766, when Livius, 
representing the Council, brought to 
the Assembly a petition signed by a 
number of persons from Durham 
and other towns “against Mr. John 
Sullivan for evil practices in him as 
an Attorney at Law.” However 
that may have been, at a later date 
Sullivan, under oath, spoke his mind 
as follows: “I have, for some years 
before he was set aside from Act- 
ing as a Justice, Observed his opin- 
ion ever to be in favour of his inti- 
mate friends, and where he had no 
friends immediately interested in the 
Dispute I have observed his opinion 
to be in favour of a favorite Law- 
yer, without attending to the Merits 
of the Cause; which observation I 
have not only made myself but have 
it Generally from Gentlemen of the 
fairest Character.” 

Having been set aside by Gover- 
nor John Wentworth, Livius deter- 
mined that he would bring about the 
governor’s downfall. As the story 
of his attempt to do so is told in Bel- 
knap’s History and elsewhere, the 
reader need not be bored with its 
repetition here. The controversy be- 
gan in March, 1771, was carried to 
England a year later, and was ulti- 
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mately settled in favor of Governor 
Wentworth in August, 1773. The 
writer has discovered no document 
proving that Livius’s intention was 
to gain the governorship of New 
Hampshire for himself; but is it like- 
ly that merely his penchant for mak- 
ing trouble for others induced him 
to go to England and to give the 
prosecution of the case his personal 
attention? There are strong indi- 
cations, though no absolute proof, 
that he fully intended to supplant 
John Wentworth in the governor’s 


chair. The amazing thing about the 
controversy is that he all but suc- 
ceeded. Almost as astonishing, un- 


less one is conversant with the men- 
tality of Lord Dartmouth, was the 
decision of the Colonial Secretary to 
send Mr. Livius back to New Hamp- 
shire to be chief justice of the pro- 
vince, after Wentworth had _ been 
vindicated by the Privy Council. 
Dartmouth actually signed the war- 
rant directing Governor Wentworth 
to make the appointment; “but this,” 
wrote Wentworth in after years, 
“upon more mature consideration 
was thought likely to produce trouble, 
and he [Livius] had a more lucra- 
tive office in Canada.” 

Livius seems never to have return- 
ed to New Hampshire, although his 
wife and children still resided there. 
Instead he read law at the Middle 
Temple, and was admitted to the 
English bar in 1775. He had a 
good head for the law. Even his 
enemies in New Hampshire admitted 
that his decisions as a judge were 
excellent,—when none of his friends 
was directly or indirectly concerned 
in the cases brought before him. He 
must have given the impression of 
unusual intelligence in other branches 
of learning, too, for he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in April, 
1773. Not long after this he receiv- 
ed the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law from Oxford University. 
John Wentworth had been awarded 


the same distinction in 1766. It 
seems to have signified little except 
the good graces of the academic 
powers. 

Mr. Livius very much wished to 
be elevated to the head of the provin- 
cial judiciary and to be despatched 
to New Hampshire in 1774. But 
Lord Dartmouth kept him waiting 
many months. Then came _ word 
that he was to go to Quebec as a 
judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Thither he sailed in the sum- 
mer of 1775, arriving safely “after 
a tedious, difficult, and dangerous 
voyage of one hundred and twenty- 


six days.” He found the province 
in great confusion. An army of 
American rebels was _ threatening 


Montreal, and it was not at all cer- 
tain that the Canadians would not 
join them in opposition to the rule of 
the mother country. In November 
Montreal surrendered. In Decem- 
ber the invaders under Montgomery 
and Arnold appeared before Quebec 
and laid siege to it. Then came the 
desperate assault and the defeat of 
the Americans. “During the siege 
of Quebec by Mr. Arnold,” wrote 
Wentworth to Belknap, “part of his 
house, being properly situated, was 
used as a guard-house. On the at- 
tack, his servant was in action; and 
when over, Mr. L. himself appear- 
ed. He also sometimes before the 
assault walk[ed| up to the walls. 
Upon the repulse of the Americans, 
he wrote home a pompous account of 
his services. ‘His house a guard- 
house, he himself often at the wheel- 
barrow in repairing the _ fortifica- 
tions, and at all other times with a 
brown musquet doing duty with & 
encouraging citizens.’ These things 
were artfully told to the K. just in 
the moment of joy for the defeat of 
the enemy and ‘safety of {the city, 
which was much apprehended; and 
it being suggested that the Chief Jus- 
ticeship of Quebec was vacant, it 
was immediately given to him. The 








PETER LIVIUS, TROUBLE MAKER 


fact was, that he was remarkably shy 
on all the active business, as I was 
told by a gentleman present thro’ the 
whole, and only appeared to save ap- 
pearances, which he afterwards so 
well improved.” 

Among the Americans captured 
at Quebec was a New Hampshire 
captain, Henry Dearborn of Not- 
tingham. Mr. Livius befriended him, 
and he was given leave to go home 
on parole. In return for this cour- 
tesy the revolutionary authorities al- 
lowed Mrs. Livius and her four 
children to leave New Hampshire 
and join the head of their family at 
Quebec. In July, 1776, they board- 
ed the schooner Polly and departed 
from Portsmouth in peace. 

Almost a year later Livius inter- 
ested himself in the welfare of an- 
other American soldier, but this time 
he took care not to be so open in his 
altruism. The object of his solici- 
tude was General John Sullivan of the 
American Army. To him he wrote 
a long letter, dated June 2, 1777. 
From the revolutionists’ point of 
view this was not the most encourag- 
ing period of the war. Howe was 
in possession of New York City, and 
Burgoyne was descending from Can- 
ada. The bearer of the letter seems 
to have been an authorized envoy 
sent to General Sullivan on other 
business. What became of him we 
do not know, but on June 16th Liv- 
ius’s letter was removed from the 
false bottom of a canteen and was 
read by General Schuyler at Fort 
Edward. The letter is much too 
long to quote in its entirety,* yet 
parts of it surely must find a place 
in any paper on Peter Livius. 

After dwelling upon the hopeless- 
ness of the American cause, “the fu- 
tility of all hopes of effecutual for- 
eign assistance,’ and the certainty 
of Sullivan’s personal ruin, the 
writer of the letter proposed a meth- 
od whereby he could save his “family 


*It is printed in full in Farmer and 
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and estate from this imminent des- 
truction.” “It is, in plain English, 
to tread back the steps you have al- 
ready taken, and do some real, es- 
sential service to your king and 
country.” Nor did Mr. Livius hesi- 
tate to suggest what immediate form 
this “essential service’ might as- 
sume. “In the meanwhile,” he 
wrote, “endeavor to give me all the 
material intelligence you can collect 
(and you can get the best), or if you 
find it more convenient you can con- 
vey it to General Burgoyne, and by 
your using my name he will know 
whom it comes from without your 
mentioning your own name.” For 
Sullivan to explain away his recan- 
tation would be an easy matter. 
“That you embarked in the cause of 
rebellion is true; perhaps you mis- 
took the popular delusion for the 
cause of your country (as many 
others did who have returned to their 
duty) and you engaged in it warmly; 
but when you found your error, you 
earnestly returned, you saved the 
province you had engaged for from 
devastation and ruin, and you ren- 
dered most essential services to your 
king and country: for which I en- 
gage my word to you, you will re- 
ceive pardon, you will secure your 
estate, and you will be further amply 
rewarded.” 

At this point Peter Livius drops 
out of New Hampshire history. But 
the glimpses we get of him in Que- 
bec show him to have been consis- 
tent throughout his career. He was 
appointed chief justice of the pro- 
vince in 1776, and his appointment 
carried with it membership in the 


Council. One of the first questions 
that came before the Council was 
that of issuing an ordinance that 


would establish a reasonable and uni- 
form schedule of fees. The salaries 
of most of the Canadian office-hold- 
ers had recently been bountifully in- 
creased, and to General Carleton, 


Moore’s Historical Collections, 11, 204-207. 
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the governor, it seemed only right 
that the people should benefit there- 
by. The salary of the chief justice 
was £1200 plus £100 as a member of 
the Council and £200 as judge of the 
vice-admiralty court, making a total 
of £1500. It seems as if this amount 
supplemented by a low schedule of 
fees, ought to have been sufficient 
income for even a chief justice living 
in Quebec in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. But Mr. Livius 
thought otherwise. A letter from 
the governor tells the story. 

“T have had the pleasure to per- 
ceive that there are some who require 
no law but their own integrity to 
ceep them. within the limits of jus- 
tice and moderation; unfortunately 
it is far otherwise with many, and 
in this province there is now no rule 
of regulation of fees of office, but 
each man for himself is guided by 
his own desire for gain,—which of 
late has broke out with greater 
keenness than heretofore. 

“Many of the gentlemen of the 
Council saw the necessity of an Or- 
dinance, which, at the same time that 
it authorized what was_ reasonable, 
awarded proper punishments to de- 
ter those whose avarice might induce 
them to disregard or elude it. This 
business, so reasonable and _neces- 
sary, was continually intercepted by 
motions and speeches quite new in 
this province, and more suited to a 
popular assembly of the Massachu- 
setts than to the King’s Council for 
Canada. 

“Mr. Livius, Chief Justice, took 
the lead, greedy of power, and more 
greedy of gain, imperious and im- 
petuous in his temper, but learned 
in ways of eloquence of the New 
England provinces, valuing himself 
in his knowledge how to manage 
governors,—well-schooled, it seems, 
in business of this sort.” 

Livius’s opposition to the governor 
was not confined to this one instance. 
Carleton was a military man and he 


ruled Canada accordingly. In _ the 
early years of the Revolution the 
province of Quebec was permeated 
with insurgency, which, after the 
surrender of Burgoyne, became once 
more a real danger to the British 
government. In order to make his 
administration as_ efficient as he 
could, the governor-general had ap- 
pointed an executive committee of 
the Council, which virtually took the 
place of the larger board. With the 
help of this committee—a sort of 
privy council—Carleton carried the 
province safely through a critical 
period. But Livius was not includ- 
ed in its membership. In April, 
1778, the chief justice attacked the 
legality of the executive committee, 
and demanded immediate ‘remedy. 
Carleton’s patience was exhausted. 
On May 8, 1778, he dismissed Liv- 
ius from the head of the judiciary, 
and hence from the Council. Inevi- 
tably another Livius controversy ap- 
peared in Downing Street. Carle- 
ton, in disgust, declined to defend 
his course before the Privy Coun- 
cil. Livius presented his side of the 
case, was sustained, and the office 
of chief justice was restored to him 
with extended powers. 

But Peter Livius did not return to 
Canada. On one pretext or another 
he remained in England, enjoying 
the salary of his office while its 
duties were performed by others. 
This agreeable arrangement, due 
largely to the indulgence of Lord 
George Germain, continued until 
1786, a period of eight years. Then 
not only was Livius superseded, but 
General Carleton, who had been out 
of civil office since 1778, returned to 
Canada as governor of Quebec and 
with the title of Lord Dorchester. 
Nine years later the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, under date of July 23, 
1795, recorded among other recent 
deaths—“On his way to Brighthelm- 
stone, Peter Livius, Esq., late Chief 
Justice of Canada.” 




















BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 
The Heart of Monadnock 


By ELizABETH WESTON 


TIMLOW 


Boston, B. J. Brimmer Company 


HE only justifiable way to re- 

1 view this book is to take a cue 

from the jeweller’s art and 
string pearls—quotations—but, para- 
doxically, it can’t be done in the space 
which even the most generous editor 
would allot to a review. Besides, one 
can't “review” a prose poem like, 
“The Heart of Monadnock.” 

In the spring of 1918 a certain 
“dollar a year” man in Washington, 
dropped out, and was no more seen 
for months. Being on the inside, he 
knew how little really had been done. 
He knew that after a year at war the 
United States had but three hundred 
thousand troops of all branches in 
France; he knew that Germany was 
ebout to launch that great thrust 
towards Amiens. He pleaded and 
preached in vain, and then, instead 
of going mad, he slipped away to the 
Adirondacks. The mountains saved 
him from dying, like “Bobs,” of a 
broken heart. That man’s over- 
wrought condition is still with us to- 
day. Thousands of generous souls 
and knightly minds are daily agoniz- 
ing over conditions which they can- 
not alter, cannot alleviate, and which 
only time can better. 

For these, “The Heart of Monad- 
nock” was written. You don’t need 
to go to Monadnock alone of moun- 
tains to correct your mental or 
moral astigmatism; any good moun- 
tain will do. Sut you should take 
along “The Heart of Monadnock” in 
one pocket, to balance Selden’s “Table 
Talk” or Bacon’s Essays or a copy 
of Emerson or an Atlantic Monthly 
with one of William Beebe’s articles 
in the other. 

Speaking of Beebe reminds one 
that the author has, like him and like 


- out of heaven’s warfare. 


John Burroughs, an equal interest in 
every living thing. Of the two 
eagles which have made their home 
for years on Dublin Ridge, driving 
their young each year to nest in some 
less-favored spot, she happily voices 
the thought of their “swimming in 
the sapphire ocean of space.” 

Never have I read a finer or grand- 
er description of a _ thunder-storm 
than that contained in the seven pages 
beginning on page 72; none of the 
morbid horror and stage bogeyisms 
of a Poe, unhappy when not in a 
perpetual state of goose-flesh. Rather 
the healthy thrill and urge that come 
over so many of us at the breaking 
Read her 
storm tale to the accompaniment of 
the storm-music in “William Tell,” 
and your eye will flash, your nerves 
tingle, and the old berserker that yet 
dwells in us all will long for a part 
in the combat, to be borne off at 
last to Valhalla by the watchful 
Valkyrie. 

The inside covers of the small 
volume have plans drawn to scale, 
of every path, pinnacle, and view- 
point on and about Monadnock and 
his five giant sons—those great 
shoulder-buttresses that are the steps 
of “The Wise Old Giant’s” throne. 
These paths and views are dwelt up- 
on and amplified in the text, and 
that makes the book a guide to bet- 
ter acquaintance. 

People who are mucking about in 
the mire of ‘realistic’ novels will be 
glad to know about “The Heart of 
Monadnock:” it is one book they 
won’t have to buy to keep up with 
Greenwich Village. 


Erwin F. KEENE. 











JUDGES FOR THE BROOKES MORE 
POETRY CONTEST 


HE interest shown by our 
: readers and our contributors 
in the Brookes More Poetry 
contest which ended with the De- 
cember, 1922, issue has been very 
gratifying. It is not going to be an 
easy matter for the judges to pick out 
the winning poem. We are fortunate, 
however, in having secured as judges 
three persons who know poetry both 
from a practical and from a critical 
standpoint: all three write poetry; 
two of them are teachers of litera- 
ture, and the third is an editor on a 
magazine whose reputation for ex- 
cellent verse as well as prose is un- 
equalled. These three judges are: 
Miss Florence Converse, one of the 
editors of the Atlantic Monthly, 


Mr. Carl Holliday, professor of 
English at the University of 
Toledo, 


Mr. Frank Prentice Rand, professor 
of English at Amherst College. 


Miss Converse is known as the 
author of several books, mainly on 
devotional and social subjects. Her 
last volume is a book of miracle 
plays, “Garments of Praise.” Mr. 
Holliday numbers among his books 
a volume on “Woman’s Life in Co- 
lonial Days” which, though pub- 
lished a number of years ago, still 
has a steady popularity. Mr. Rand’s 
friends who enjoyed his volume of 
poems entitled “Garlingtown” will 
be glad to know that a new book 
of verse, “Weathervanes,” is an- 
nounced for early publication by the 
Cornhill Publishing Company. 

These judges are now at work 
and we hope next month to be able 
to announce the winner and _ print 
again the winning poem. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


In This Issue 


The political ambitions and _ strug- 
gles of other days were not so far 
different from those which fill our 
newspapers today. Peter Livius the 
Trouble Maker has his modern in- 
carnations. Therefore, his story, 
written by LAWRENCE SHAW 
MAYO, who is well known to New 
Hampshire readers as the author 
of the biographies of Jeffrey Am- 
herst and John Wentworth, is of 
interest to those whose study is hu- 
man nature as well as to historians. 
Mr. Mayo tells us that he came up- 
on the material about Peter Livius 
while he was working on_ the 
Wentworth biography. 

When GEORGE B. LEIGH- 
TON presented to the Legislature 
in 1919 the report of the commis- 
sion appointed in 1917 to study 


New Hampshire’s undeveloped water 
powers, much interest was created 
throughout the state. This interest, 
however, was not as productive of 
action as it should have been. In 
the article which Mr. Leighton has 
written for the GRANITE MONTHLY 
this month, he sets forth again the 
plea that New Hampshire shall rea- 
lize the potential power of her 
streams and conserve it and use it 
to run her mills. 

HENRY B. STEVENS jis Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Work at New Hamp- 
shire College. To use his own fig- 
ure, he is one of the superintend- 
ents in the Education Plant and the 
article which he has written is a 
personally conducted tour through 
the factory. 




















NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 





GENERAL FRANK STREETER 


GENERAL FRANK STREETER 
Enlightened and successful leadership 
in many lines of public and private en- 
deavor characterized the life of General 
Frank Sherwin Streeter, who died at 
his home in Concord, December 11, 
1922. Admitted to the New Hampshire 
bar in 1877, after a period of study with 
the late Chief Justice Alonzo P. Car- 
penter, he soon gained, and retained to 
the end, a leading place among the best 
known trial lawyers in the East. To 
enumerate even the more important 
cases with which he was connected as 
leading counsel would require much 
space. His last work as a lawyer was 


the investigation, for the Attorney Gen- 


eral of the United States, of the affairs 
of the Atlantic Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion at Portsmouth; and, as a_ sequel, 


with characteristic public spirit, he gave 
valuable service, gratuitously, to the 
state of New Hampshire in relation to 


the industrial situation at our seaport 
city. 

Other good work for the national 
government was done by General 
Streeter as a member for several years 
of the International Joint Boundary 
Commission. 

Never an office-seeker, Mr. Streeter 


was a staunch Republican in politics, a 
diligent worker for the success of his 
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party and influential in its councils. 
Among the honors which it bestowed 
upon him were those of president of the 
Republican state convention and dele- 
gate to the Republican national con- 
vention, 1896; and member of the Re- 
publican national committee, 1907-8. 
He was a member of the Legislature of 
1885; served as judge advocate general 
on the staff of Governor Charles A. 
Busiel; and was president of the consti- 
tutional convention of 1902. 

During the World War _ General 
Streeter, as president of the New Hamp- 
shire Defense League and member of 
the executive committee of the official 
New Hampshire Committee on Public 
Safety, gave without stint of his time, 
money, ability and energy to the service 
of his country. 

Other indications of Mr. Streeter’s 
public spirit and of its appreciation by 
his fellows are found in his presidency 
of the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, of the State Bar Association, and, 
for 20 years, of the Wonolancet Club, 
Concord’s leading social organization. 

But, after all, General Streeter’s name 
and fame will endure longest—and this 
will meet his own desire—in connection 
with education. Of Dartmouth College, 
from which he graduated in 1874, and 
which bestowed upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws in 1913, he was for 
30 years a trustee. During this period, 
which witnessed the renaissance and 
wonderful growth of the college, he 
was the “right hand man” of President 
William J. Tucker and President Ernest 
M. Hopkins to an extent which Doctor 
Hopkins gratefully acknowledged in his 
address of eulogy at General Streeter’s 
funeral. 

As chairman of the sub-committee on 
Americanization of the Committee of 
Public Safety, Mr. Streeter gained an 
insight into the workings of the public 
school system, which aroused his in- 
terest in its opportunities and needs. 
A little later, as president of the new 
State Board of Education under Gov- 
ernor John H. Bartlett, he realized those 
opportunities and filled those needs to 
an extent which placed New Hamp- 
shire in the front rank of forward-look- 
ing and forward-moving states on edu- 
cational lines. 

Frank S. Streeter was born in East 
Charleston, Vermont, August 5, 1853, 


the son of Daniel and Julia (Wheeler) 
Streeter. He married Nov. 14, 1877, 
Lilian, daughter of Chief Justice Alonzo 
P. and Julia R. (Goodall) Carpenter. 
She survives him, with their children, 
Julia (Mrs. Henry Gardner) and 
Thomas W., and his sister, Miss May 
Streeter. 


EMMA G. BURGUM 


On January 9, 1923, Emma G. Bur- 
gum, stricken with pneumonia, died in 
Concord at the age of 97. Mrs. Bur- 
gum who was the oldest resident in 
Concord was the adopted daughter of 
Countess Rumford. Born in Loudon, 
April 20, 1826, she came to Concord as 
a young girl, and lived there until her 
death. She was an active worker in 
the North Congregational Church and 
was the oldest member of The Women’s 


Benevolent Charitable Society of the 
church. 

Mrs. Burgum is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Sarah R. Noyes, Mrs. 


E. H. Lane, and three sons, John F., 
Charles H., and Edward Burgum. 


ELISHA RHODES BROWN 


On December 25, 1922 Elisha Rhodes 
Brown, President of the Stratford Na- 
tional and Savings Bank, died in Dover 
after an illness of several months, at the 
age of 75. Mr. Brown was a member 
of a notable Rhode Island family of that 
name which furnished governors of the 
state and founded Brown University. 
Mr. Brown entered the Stratford Na- 
tional Bank as a clerk more than 50 
years ago and was successively promot- 
ed to cashier, vice-president and presi- 
dent. At the time of his death he was 
the president of the Concord and Ports- 
mouth Railroad and director of the 
Maine Central. He had also served as 
director of the Boston and Maine and 
Concord and Montreal. 

A member of the First Parish Con- 
gregational Church, he long held the 
office of senior deacon. He was an Odd 
Fellow, 32nd degree Mason, and was 
affiliated with the Moses Paul lodge. 

He is survived by three sons, Harold 
W., Raymond S., and Philip C. Brown, 
all of Dover. 
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Help Your 
Children’s 


SEYES 


So called “stupidity” on the part of 
school children is often due to eye 
strain. 

If your child is backward, let us 


examine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait} 








BROWN & BURPEE 


OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


Our Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday. 





We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 
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